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Tn STANDARD udvocates the abolition of 


“all taxes upon industry and the products of 


wadustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annul rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land, 

We hold that to tax Inbor or its products is 
to discourage industry, 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
inan to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunitics to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
ws a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the ereed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


HENRY GEORGE IN ENQLAND, 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, April 18,—T had 
intended on the Saturday night before 
leaving london to go to a banquet given 
in honor of Mr Frith, M.P., viee chair- 
mianof the city couucil, who has done 
avreat deal of good work toward muni- 
cipal self-government. But finding Mr. 
and Mr. Walker in 
London, and not knowing L was expected, 


! determined to take a quiet Saturday 


Saunders  wway 


evening loaf with my Birmingham friend, 
getting something to eat in the “Old 
Cheshire Cheese,” in the same room and 
on the same benches where Johnson, Bos- 
well, Goldsmith and all the rest of them 
used to sit und simoke the long clay 
pipes, which are still laid before visitors 


in the evening. 


We set out for the Whitechapel road and 
walked along it. It is a different city 
down here to that London which most 
Americans know; the metropolis of almost 
a different nation, On a Saturday night 
it is very interesting. One cannot walk 
wlong the streets lined with booths with- 
out seeing evidences of the poverty of the 
people. and booths 
hardly worth a 
coupie of shillings, and auction sales of 
second hand clothes at which pantaloons 
are sold for a “tanner” (sixpence), and 
coats fora “bob” (a shilling) The streets 
are crowded, and there is a good deal of 
jollity and drunkenness as it gets late, 

Thad an interesting talk the other night 


stands 
contents seem 


There are 
whose 


with some of the newspaper mea whom the 
Whitechapel murders took into the poorest 
quarters of this district, They say that 
there is no danger of bodily harm to a 
visitor, but that if a well dressed man 
steps out of the main thoroughfare some 
one will quickly knock against him as if 
by accident, and as he turns he will find 
himself spinning around for a moment 
or two too quickly to realize what 
is going on, When he recovers full con- 
trol of his senses he will find his pockets 
turned inside outand a crowd grinning at 
him, The women whom the newspaper 
men interviewed with regard to the 
Whitechapel murders always expected 
something forthe interview, and one re- 
porter had to vive forty of them a ban- 
quet before he couldescape. But the ban- 
quet consisted of a penny bioater, a 
penny worthof bread and two penny worth 
of beer--four pence each, At first the 
women were quite willing to be inter. 
viewed by the reporters at this rate, but 
us the demand increased their price rose 
till it got to three aad four shillings, One 
press reporter after the last murder 


secured all the interviews he could use at 
ising prices, but the more he took the 





more he was beset with woinen 
wanted to be interviewed; aud when he 
finally shut up his note book declaring he 
had enough and prepared to jump into 
his hansom to drive away, the non-inter- 
viewed becume indignant, and before he 
knew where he was his hat was smashed 
over his eyes, he was spun round, his 
pockets rifled and his notes torn up, Ele 
was glad enough to vet away with a 
whole skin. The reporters say that the 
panic about the murders has now worn 
off and the women who were first so 
frightened make quite a joke of it. As 
for “Jack the Ripper,” their theory is 
that he has been frightened away for 
uwhile, but will again come back, The 
reporters say that the police have not yet 
had the slightest trace of him. 

A notable pamphlet entitled “What is 
Rent? or Mow Should the Trish Land 
Question be Settled?” has been issued in 
Dublin by M. HA Gill & Son. Lt bears 
the initials “J. 0.,” and its author las 
suflicient reasons for not further publish- 
ing his personality, at least in lreland; 
but there is no objection to stating ia 
America that these 
James O'Toole, There is a little haziness 
in some of its conclusions, but as a whole 
the pamphlet is an admirable one and 
well calculated to do good work in  fre- 
land. 
sentation of first principles; of the equal 
right of all the people of Ireland to the 
use of the land of [reland; of the source 
from which economic rent comes, and the 
right and duty of the state to appropriate 
it, und brings out strongly the fact 
that the effect of the establishment of 
peasant proprietary would be merely the 
creation for a little while of a larger 
privileged class and would leave the Irish 


initials stand for 


It makes a strong and clear pre- 


land question still unsettled. 

Llere are some extracts from the pamph- 
let which will give an idea of its qual- 
ity: 

The right to take away in taxes from those 
in possession of, or using the land, that addi- 
tion of value which comes to it from the la- 
bors of the rest of the community, is an abso- 
lute and an evident right; but it is one that 
reposes inalienably in the state, and cannot, 
by any method, be justly acquired by indi- 
viduals. This wealth is the property of the 
living community who produce it, and it can 
neither be bought nor sold. The proprietors 
are not a fixed body of men, but a flowing 
tide of humanity, whoSe individuals, soon 
after they appear, begin to produce, and, as 
they disappear, relinquish all terrestrial rights, 

The correct and businesslike way of secur- 
ing public property for public use is by u tax 
upon the lund itself, leaving property that is 
made by human labor to a proportionate ex- 
tent unhampered in its creation, and undi- 
minished in its enjoyment. Such taxation, 
although certain to be challenged on the 
grounds of justice, would be simply return- 
ing to the people that increase of value in the 
land which results from their labor. And 
not only would this not beunjust, but, strictly 
speaking, no other taxation is justifiable until 
the capacity of the land to yield arent has 
been pretty well exhausted. As a taxing 
agent the state may be likened to an indi- 
vidual who possesses himself of other peo- 
ple’s property, If the individuai have not 
the meaus of subsistence, and if his life in 
vonsequence be endangered, his action may 
be thus rendered innocent, if not praise- 
worthy. Butif he be not in such struitened 
circumstances, there is no extenuation—bhe is 
a robber anda thief. And the state, in giv- 
ing ground rent (the creation of all who la- 
bor or put their wealth to reproductive uses) 
to individuals, und then taking up private 
property for itsown maintenance, is, as it 
were, cuilty brigandage, 

Having now seen something as to what 
ground rent is; that it springs from the la- 
bor of the community, and grows with the 
growth of the progress which that labor be- 
gets; and, moreover, that its appropriation 
and enjoyment by aclass or section of the 
people is a privilege, and no mutter low ac- 
quired, is unjust to the rest of the people; 
the true solution of the land question comes 
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atouce into view. Lets have na privilesedt | 


Let the state, which represents us all | 


Will represent us, net in theory alone, bat iu 
the fullness of a paternal responsibility —~let 
the state restate possessicu of the hand and 
lease ib out to the individuals who use tt. 
We shall then draw tpon nature to supply 
our necessities without paying can impost to 
our fellow creatures, The legal right of a 
class tu appropriate What they have done 
nothing to prodace will disappear; and if the 
peasantry have to pay ao tax for a privilege 
which they will enjoy to the exclusion of 
others, they will pay it, not to a small idle 
section, but for the maintenance of govern. 
ment, in the benefits of which all participate. 
The natural right of the whole people to use 
in common the available material creation 
will be recognized, und the mechanical and 
mereantile classes will enjoy collectively the 
wealth which is represented by the increase 
of value which their labors iinnpart to the land 
all round them. 

The Irish people, both in respect to their 
past history and present political and. social 
condition, may be culled an unhappy and an 
unfortunate nation; but as regards this all- 
important and universal question of land re- 
form, there is, perhaps, no nation inthe world 





so favorably circumstanced. The — Trish 
landlords are now not only willing, 
but anxious to be bought out by some- 


body; and all the political parties in 
the empire are agreed upon the desirability 
of transferring Trish laud from their hunds 
to some other hands. So that in advocating 
the salutary transfer we iu Treland occupy 
the happy position of reformers who have 
no one opposed to them in the main principle. 
Our good fortune in this respeet will be all 
the more apparent when we consider that, 
although the acquirement of constitutional 
government and the improvement of the 
present land systetn might produce effects 
which would be euormous temporary gains 
to the country, still, the just and scientific 
solution of the land question, which will per- 
mianently establish happy homes and a con- 
tented nation in Jreland is demonstratively 
none other than that which recognizes the 
land as the common property of every in- 
dividual who is called into life in this country, 
and secures to each this right either by giving 
him the undisturbed possession of @ portion 
subject to just taxation, or else the rivht 
to participate in the benefit of — the 
taxes paid by those who use the land, 
Land nationalization is not only within our 
reach as a settlement of the land question, 
but itis far easier of achievement than the 
modification of landlordism, known as peasant 
proprietary. Mr. Davitt and others think it 
the only suiution that is legislatively prac- 
ticable. In either case the money with which 
to pay off the landlords has to be provided 
by the state. Why should this money be used 
merely to transfer the land from one class to 
another! Atax upon the land equal to less 
than half the present rents would be sufficient 
to pay off in a short time, with interest, a donun 
large enough to buy out all the landlords; 
but ib would be quite justitinble for the state 
to ery “hands off to them atonee, and after- 
ward compensate them at its own conven- 
ience. 

If we continue to tax property and our in- 
dustries for state purposes, and set up “and 
owning” farmers, we shall retain in our land 
system all the seeds of the old evil, and we 
shall have landlordism growing upon us year 
ufter vear, With the result to the farmers 
that those of them who fuil in the race to be- 
come landlords will sink into insolvency with 
the peasant proprietors of France, or be- 
come public burdens requiring state subsidies, 
as they are at this moment in the Austrian 
empire. 

. . . As Trishinen have minds to perceive, 
and the spirit to hate injustice, ownership of 
this island by a class can be no longer toler- 
uted than is unavoidable. In its economie 
effects add its logical absurdity, this principle 
is similar to slave holding, and both must go 
down alike before the advance of a Christian 
civilization. 

Peasant proprietary means dividing among 
w class Wheat belongs to all. Its establish- 
ment will rivet immovably in the minds of the 
people the erroneous doctrine which it em- 
bodies, and will perpetuate the injustice until 
With us, as With others, after yeurs of tril 
and of failure, this civil sin works out its ows 
retribution in the woes of the people, Home 
rule may bring us berty, absolute as the 
proudest human heart can long for, and mia- 
terial prosperity so unheard of and unhoped 
for, that the whole country shall Deeume, as | 
it were, One vast London from shore to shore, 
but after all this, if we retain “privilege” in 
our society, commen wages Wil remain what 
they are now, mere charity, that depends nat 
upon the “labor market? (for then they wauld | 
alinast cease tO exist), but wpan the benevo- 
lence or the prudence of cmiployers; and Op: : 
portunity to earn anything at all will remain | 
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passing days of our national prostration and 
ruin, econotnie rent inthis country is to go as 
tribute tow class, then the wealth and pros- 
perity of a home ruled Lreland will be for the 
tnasses of our fellow ecountryinen what the 
wealth and prosperity of London is for the 
Dullke of its citizens—a moukery, 


Timake these extracts because they are 
suzrestive of the course of thought in: 
Ireland. It is beginning to be realized by 
avery large portion of the national party 
that peasant proprietary would afford no 
solution of the Trish Jand question, and 
that the only equitable way of settling: it 
would be the taking of economic rent for 
But there is not the ob- 
jection to purchase at the expense of 


public purposes. 


British credit that there would be if: it. 


were proposed to put the whole cost on 
the taxpayers of Ireland; and the idea 
that the land of Ireland should ultimately 
become the formal as well as the virtual 
property of the whole of the people is 
strong, A erent deal of intelligent 
thought on the question is going on, but 


of course everything else is sunk in the 


desire to-obtain relief from the intolerable 


political oppression under which Treland 
is groaning, 

This is coming as surely as the summer 
iscoming, but precisely how or when it 
is impossible to say. There has been a 
wonderful change of opinion among (he 
masses of the Moglish people, and the 
ringing cheers which have greeted the 
mume of Parnell when Lhave mentioned 
it, are, with my vivid recollection of the 
time when Parnell stood for everything 
that was bad in the estimation of the 
But with 
the support of the liberal unionists, who 
know that a veneral election would mean 


same people, almost startling. 


certain defeat for them, Lord Salisbury 
government are 
firmly in the saddle for some time to 


and his conservative 
come, They are feeling the change. And 
Balfour's modifications of the prison rules 
show that even he is yiciding somewhat 
to it; but how they will tri their sails 
remains yet to be seen. Of course the 
reat object with them is to save Trish 
landlordism, or so much of it as is possi- 
ble—not merely for the sake of the Lrish 
landlords and the intertwined Maglish and 
Scottish 
landlordisma in 
That 
purchase — for 


interests, buat for the sake of 


Creat Britain as well. 
land 
will be in- 


troduced at the next session of parliament 


some darge  seheme for 


Treland 
there is no doubt. This will be accom- 
panied by some sort of concession to the 
home rule feeling, It is not impossible 
that this may be large enough to win the 
support of Mr. Parnell, and possibly to 
secure the acquiescence of Mr, Gladstone, 
As Gladstone proposed a large measure af 
land purchase inorder to bribe the Jand 
interest to consent to home rule, so it 
may be that the torres will) propose a 
large measure of home rale in order to 
There 
wre so many clements in the problem that 
can not be calculated in wdvanece that) no 


obtain support for land: puretisise, 


one can now predict with certainty, Oa 
the one side political fecling and political 
policy would tend to drive the opposition 
to a more ind more radical position as the 
tories advance, On the other side, Mr, 
urnell, Mr, Ciladstone and Mr Morley 
are in favor of land purchase, and would 
probably be loth to go further, Of the 
feeling of the masses of Maglish liberals 
have no question, Fo hive not merely 
tested the tumper of the meetings | have 
addressed, but have been at some pains to 


for the musses what itis now, a boon to be | make inquiries, and | am satistled thit 
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the mass of the party are much more 
radical on this point than their parlia- 
mentary leaders, They will bitterly op- 
pose any scheme for viving British money 
or pledging British credit to the further 
buying out of Irish landlords, and 
not even Gladstone could lead the active 
men in the constituencies into the sup- 
port of this. In Ireland, while there is an 
intense desire for anything that will bring 
relief, even if temporarily, the tory gov- 
ernment is so bitterly hated that a strong 
prejudice would run awainst anything pro- 
posed by them. An intelligent and dis- 
passionate observer writes me from Ire- 
land: 


There is no longer any enthusiasm for pur- 
chase here. The present government is so 
hated aud mistrusted that their best attempts 
at land legislation would be abhorred, though 
of course they may use their present power to 
force and compel purchase. 


What is of course to be hoped is that 
Ireland will vet home rule before the tories 
can succeed in linking with it any large 
scheme for buying out the landlords. If 
Ireland could get home rule to-day and the 
settlement of the land question were left 
toan Irish parliament, then a strong Irish 
party under the leadership of Davitt would 
immediately appear, who would demand 
the restoration of the Irish land to the 
whole of the Irish people. And I amcon- 
fident now that their ideas of method 
would soon, if not immediately, concen- 
trate upon the single tax line. This the 
tories know and fear, and this is the rea- 
son of their opposition to home rule. 
Since it is evident now that home rule 
can be only delayed, not prevented, it is 
likely that they will make some strong 
effort to save landlordism as far as they 
can, while consenting to home rule, 

But no matter what may be done be- 
forehand, home rule is certain to bring up 
the fight, and Irish purchasers will be 
warned in advance that no title they 
may derive from the British govern- 
ment will do away with the power and 
the right of the Irish government to tax 
land values. 


I lectured on Monday evening at Notting- 
ham, where Charles I. unfurled the royal 
standard in the civil war which finally lost 
him his head, and where the duke of 
Newcuastle’s castle was burned by an indig- 
nant mob during the agitation that pre- 
ceded the passage of the first reform bill. 
The meeting, which was held in the hall 
of the Mechanics’ institute, was mainly 
organized by J. Roger Anderson, and the 
chair was taken by Alderman Croper, J. 
P., a prominent liberal. It was a good 
meeting and, I am certain, a very effective 
one, 

After the meeting I went with Mr. An- 
derson and Mr. Thomas Moore to the 
liberal club, and met a knot of influential 
liberals who got to talking of loca) in- 
stances of the beauties of landlordism, It 
is this sort of thing that makes our meet- 
ings tell so strongly. Wherever we can 
once arouse men to the question, they 
have but to look around them to see the 
most flagrant instances of the folly and 
injustice of the presentsystem, The land 
about Nottingham is owned, it seems, by 
three great landlords, the duke of New- 
castle, earl Manvers and a Mrs, Gregory, 
The estate of the latter alone, T was told, 
has increased at least two million pounds 
in the last twenty years by the growth of 
Nottingham. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that this growth has been stead- 
ily held back by the greed of the great 
landholders, Mrs, Gregory's trustees, for 
instance, will not sell land for building 
purposes for Jess than five shillings a 
square yard, though they cannot let the 
same land for any other purposes for sixty 
shillings an acre, There are 4,840 square 
yards tothe acre. The town possessed a 
large ancient common until some time in 
the first half of this century, when the 
duke of Newcastle appropriated it; and his 
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successors have since been selling and 
renting pieces of it out to builders as the 
town grew. The advance of value in this 
once common land has been prodigious. 
Land that forty years ago would not have 
sold for fifty pounds an acre is now worth 
one pound a square yard, or £4,840 an 
acre, 

The citizens of Nottingham are bled by 
their landlords not only individually, but 
collectively as well. For instance, with 
the rrowth of the town came, naturally, 
aun increase of the sewage. This pol- 
luted the river Trent to such a degree as 
to be at last unbearable. The only 
remedy was for the town to acquire some 
land on which the sewage, after proper 
treatment, might be spread and utilized as 
a fertilizer, and so some land was rented, 
further down the river, from the earl of 
Carnarvon. It was very poor land. So 
poor indeed that no use whatever was 
being made of it. His grace of Carnar- 
von was getting absolutely no income 
from it. But his grace refused to let the 
people of Nottingham have the use of it, 
even to make it fertile, unless they would 
agree to pay him a rent of five pounds 
per year per acre, which they were forced 
todo. Again, the needs or the town de- 
manded a fresh water supply, and the 
growth of villages and the establishment 
of factories on the Trent above the city 
had made the water of the river unfit to 
take. So they had to get permission 
from the owner of a place called Papple- 
wick to sink a well through the red sand- 
stone that underlies this part of the 
island, to the clay beneath, where there is 
an abundant supply of water. They got 
a lease from him of ten acres of very 
poor sandy land, which for any other 
purpose would not have rented for £15 
for the lot. But to get it they had to 
obligate the city to pay to him, his heirs 
or assigns £400 per year. In justice 
to the landlord it must be remem- 
bered, however, that he is not charging 
this four hundred a year merely for the 
use of ten acres of poor soil. He is 
charging for the water that flows beneath 
the red sandstone, and there is a good 
deal of it. 


The duke of Newcastle got a good part 
of his land hereabouts by the simple pro- 
cess of fencing ina common. Earl Man- 
vers holds some of his at an annual rent 
of a sixpence and a glove, payable to the 
queen, The liberals sitting round the big 
table in the Nottingham liberal club in- 
sisted that Earl Manvers does not pay the 
sixpence and the glove, and has not paid 
them for many years. How they know 
this I cannot tell, nor yet can I see what 
real difference it makes. Perhaps he has 
settled with her majesty in advance by 
giving her two or three pounds and a 
box of gloves all at once. At any rate, 
he does not fail to collect his own rents. 
Nor yet does he omit calling the attention 
of his own copyholders to the old cus- 
toms on which they hold of him as he 
holds of the crown, At stated times the 
bellman comes around to warn those 
who are so fortunate as to hold of the earl 
under copyhold tenure to come and pay 
their suit and service to him. Precisely 
what this suit and service consists of I 
have forgotten, but it requires the per- 
sonal appearance of the copyholder, and if 
he does not present himself, the earl has 
power to levy a fine that doubles every 
time, and which must be paid under pen- 
alty of forfeiture of the land. 

These little feudal privileges may not 
have amounted to much in the old times; 
but they have proved very profitable to 
those who have inherited them, The 
legal right of the Jord of the manor to 
the minerals beneath the surface of the 
commons has made many lordly incomes, 
and so has the right to levy small tolls 
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on things brought to market, which prob- 
ably in the old time was some sort of 
compensation for keeping the roads and 
market places clear and free. In Brad- 
ford, for instance, the town pays the 
lady of the manor five thousand pounds 
per annum, and has agreed to pay this 
as long as grass grows or water runs, iu 
commutation of the tolls she has a legal 
right to levy on all things sold in their 
miurkets, 


As for the duke of Newcastle, when 
his castle was burned down because the 
ministry of which he was the head re- 
fused the first reform bill, he got very 
heavy damages from the town, enough 
to rebuild the castle and more. And the 
understanding between him and the towns- 
people at the time was that he should re- 
build it. But he did not. He had too 
many other castles unburned to think of 
rebuilding that one, and so he did without 
the castle and kept the money, which his 
son in due time horse raced and gambled 
away. And the present, duke rents out 
the site of the old castle—and a very pic- 
turesque site it is—to the city of Notting- 
ham for £400 a year. And the city main- 
tains on ita very good museum and picture 
gallery, 


I did not neet at Nottiugham my friend, 
Professor Symes, who has published a 
little text book of political economy on 
our lines, and has managed to do this 
without putting into it wu single aggres- 
sive word, or one that would show, to any 
one who has not wit enough to see it for 
himself, that it teaches the single tax, 
He was ill and away. Although I would 
have liked to meet the professor again, I 
was not sorry for this, for the open uvowal 
of our doctrines is, as yet, bardly condu- 
cive to security in the tenure of an Eng- 
lish professorial chair. And Professor 
Symes is more likely to be useful to the 
cause in his chair than out of it. 





From Nottingham I went to Pudsey, 
where I spoke on Tuesday night. Pudsey 
is a straggling village among other strag- 
gling villages some miles from Leeds, 
The getter up of this meeting was Mr, 
H. A. A. Dombrain, a South Australian 
single tax man, who has recently returned 
to England to be near his father in his 
latter years, but who purposes returning 
to South Australia again. Mr. Dombrain 
does not live at Pudsey, but at Calverly, 
another village some miles distant, where 
I went with him to see his little family 
and meet another South Australian single 
tax man, Mr. Singer. 





Mr. Dombrain told me how he came to 
‘gee the cat.” He was a strong conserva- 
tive when he left England for Australia, 
some three or four years ago, and looked 
on me asa reckless agitator, half knave, 
half fool, One evening in Australia he 
was on top of a tram car going from Ade- 
laide to one of the suburbs, and being in 
company with the son of the police magis- 
trate of Adelaide, got into conversation 
wbout the amount of poverty and the 
number of the unemployed to be found 
even in the colonies. “I can’t understand 
the reason,” he remarked. ‘Do you real- 
ly want to understand the reason?” said 
his companion. ‘Yes, I do,” was his 
reply. ‘Very well,” said the son of the 
police magistrate, “if you will read the 
book that I will send you to-morrow 
morning you will understand it.” He got 
the book and read it. It was “Progress 
and Poverty.” And from that time he has 
been doing all he could to spread the light, 
And so he wanted me to come down and 
try to strike a spark in Pudsey, 

The night was bad and very stormy and 
the audience very small—the smallest I 
have had in a long time, not amounting in 
all to more than 120. The badness of the 
night accounted iu some part for this, but 
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the main reasons, I was told, were that our 
doctrines had never been preached in this 
district before, and that the meeting had 
been organized by n stranger, the ‘’eave- 
’alf-a-brick-at’im” feeling yet lingering 
in these villages. But though small, the 
audience was exceedingly attentive, and I 
am confident that the meeting accom- 
plished Mr. Dombrain’s purpose ef sturt- 
ing the discussion, It is good soil, for 
though the Pudseyites have a name for 
roughness, they area sturdy, radical set, 
and when they get hold of an idea hang 
to it with the tenacity of bull dogs. 


Mr. Singer, whom I met with Mr. Dom- 
brain, came to London to see me when I 
was here before. He isa devoted single 
tax man, and is the author of several 
articles on the progress of the movement 
in South Australia that have appeared in 
the Democrat and been reprinted in THE 
STANDARD. He isa Hungarian by birth 
andachemist by profession, and is here 
putting up in Bradford a machine of his 
invention that seems destined to work a 
revolution in the washing of wool, the 
expression of oil from seeds, etc. The 
unwashed wool is fed in at one end of the 
machine and comes out dry aud chemi- 
cally clean at the other; and while the 
dirt and sand are all drawn off at the bot- 
tom, the oil, soap and chemicals are all 
saved and drawn off separately, the prin- 
ciple being that of volatilization and the 
utilization of differences of specific gravi- 
ty. In the works where Mr. Singer is 
putting up this machine the cost of the 
soap alone used up in the present method 
of washing wool amounts to £250 per day. 


Mr. W. P. Byles of the Bradford Ob- 
server met me at Pudsey and took me on 
to Bradford. I spoke there in the hall of 
the Mechanics’ institute on the evening of 
the 10th. It was a striking contrast to 
the meeting at Pudsey on the previous 
evening, for the large hall was filled in 
every part. And in quality the meeting 
was as ood as in quantity. It seemed as 
if the audience would have been glad to 
stay there all night. Our friends said it 
was the most effective m eting of any 
kind ever held in Bradford. 


I spoke at Bolton on the evening of 
Thursday the 11th. This was another 
large meeting, much larger than when I 
spoke here some five years ago. In its 
organization it was a purely working class 
affair, the chairman of the committee 
that got it up being Mr. James Selman. 
The 2,000 or 8,000 people who greeted me 
in Temperance hall were mainly hard- 
headed Lancashire operatives, though in 
the higher priced reserved seats there 
were many business and professional men 
and mill owners, while on the platform 
were a large number of clergymen, and, I 
believe, about all of the liberal council- 
men. Mr. Thomas Bromley, J. P., who 
took the chair at my lecture. here five 
years ago, presided. In opening he al- 
luded to the great advance that was 
noticeable since that time, when he had 
received many remonstrances and warn- 
ings against presiding at such a meeting. 
And by way of pointing the contrast be- 
tween then and now, he read a letter from 
Canon Atkinson, regretting that he could 
not be present and speaking of the inter- 
est with which he had read “Progress and 
Poverty,” which elicited great applause. 
Iwas most warmly received, and for two 
hours the audience seemed to grow more 
and more enthusiastic Among other 
things I told them the story of the Nir- 
gends colony as illustrating the British 
superstition that landlords are necessary 
and can never be dispensed with unless 
they are compensated, I of course told 
them that I was not responsible for the 
story, but that it had been told by our 
friend Thompson of the Torontu Globe, a 
fellow subject of theirs, When I got to 
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the part where the shipwrecked emi- 
grants, desiring to order everything on 
British precedents, decide that each man 
shall follow his pursuit at home—that the 
farmers shall farm, the builders shall 
build, the baker shall bake, the teacher 


shall teach the school and the clergyman 
shall run the church, and the landowner 





shall own the land, the house almost 
shook with the laughter. But when I got 
to the part where the teacher teaches 
und the preacher preaches against the 
wickedness of doing away with the land- 
owner without full compensation, I found 
that there was at least some one in the 
audience to whom the story was familiar, 
as a voice from the audience called out 
the text, “Render unto Civsar the things 


that are Cassar’s.” 





That THE STANDARD gets uround here 
and there I know, for during the hand 
shaking that follows each meeting men 
ask me, “How is Post or M'’Cready or 
Shearman or Croasdale or Sullivan? or 
by some other word or phrase show me 
that they are STANDARD readers. 


The progress our cause has been making 


in Bolton since I was here last is evi- ; 


denced in other ways besides the size and 
enthusiasm of the audience and the as- 


surance of Mr. Bromley and others. 


Here, for instance, is areport from the 
Bolton News of a meeting that took place 
a few days before I spoke there: 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. 

On Tuesday evening, under the auspices of 
the West Ward liberal club, Councilor R. 
Tootill delivered a lecture on the “Taxation 
of ground rents.” Councilor T. W. Holden 
(president of the club) presided, aud amongst 
those present were Councilors Kirkman, 
Agson Lomax, Holt, and Mr. T. Bromley, J. 
P. The chuirman said that land ought to be 
taxed quite as much as the property that was 
vpoo it. He was a small owner of ground 
rents, and the subject consequently had di- 
rect personal application to hin. Councilor 
Tootill said there could not be two opinions 
as to the necessity of the ground laodlord 


bearing some share of the expense ol 
goverameut. It should not be left to 


the Jeasebolders and the rate payers 
to beur the whole cost of improvements 
in the land, and therefore enhance its value 
Without any expense to the land owner. For 
generations past this system bad been toler- 
uted, and, as people professing radical priuci- 
ples, it was their bounden duty to destroy 
these class privileges, The ground landlord 
reaped the lion’s share of a town’s prosperity, 
und at the sume time was totally unconcerned 
about anything but his values. As a case iu 
point be mentioned that the Earl! of Bradford 
wus ut present in receipt of a large number 
of ground rents froin jand which had been 
materially increased in value at the cost of 
the rule payers of this borough. Take the 
case of the improvement ot Bradshawgate. 
This was done at a considerable expense tu 
the rate payers, and yettbe Earl of Brad- 
ford hud done nothing to defray the cost. He 
contended that the ground rents belonging to 
such landlords should be taxed. At present 
lund was assessed at sixty-three millions per 
annum and property at one hundred and 
thirty-one millions, showing that from tbe 
year 1815 to the present time the assessment 
of land had increased ut the rate of 75 per 
cent, and houses, ete., about 725 per cent, 
proving that the enormous increase in local 
taxation bad fallen chietly upon towns, and 
only toa very limited extent upon landed in- 
terest. Until recent years landowners had 
almost the entire control of the laws of the 
country, and they exereised their rights for 
their own advantage. The value of land in 
London (without the houses, &c.) was about 
four buudred and eighteen million pounds, 
and the owners of the ground rents were ex- 
empt from all rates and taxes except the in- 
come tax, und the whole contribution to the 
expenses of gevernment in connection with 
this vast wealth did not exceed tive hundred 
thousand pounds per annum. He was con- 
vineed that this state of affairs could net 
cuntinue much longer, and before another 
geveration was past the Fuylisb nation would 
be free from these hindrances to progressive 
reform. Oue-tifth of the taxation of this 
country, he contended, should be derived 
frum the taxation of laud, and town ground 
rents should be subject to special taxation. 
(Hear, hear.) Councillor Kirkman said the 
question of ground rents was locally a very 
interesting one, At present we had in Bolton 
about 110 miles of streets and the ground 
landlord never contributed a single farthing 
toward the maintenance of these streets. 
Moreover than this a sreat proportion of the 
ground owners did Dot reside in the town, 
(Hear, bear.) Mr. ‘y. Bromley suid there was 
no question that the land sheuld be properly 
taxed, wud it wus @ subject which should be 
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brought to the front at once. Mr. Holden, as 
illustrating the anomalies of the present sys- 
tem of ground rents, said that the property 
on one side of Oxford street was owned by 
Lord Bradford—or rather that it was not 
owned by him—but it was on bis land, und 
within a few short years that property would 
become absolutely Lord Bradford’s own on 
that account. 


Last night (Friday the 12th), [spoke in 
in the town hall, 
under the auspices of the Liberal club, 
the Rev. Thomas Crren, M,. A., the chair- 
man of the Liberal association of the dis- 
trict, presiding. 


Ashton-under-Lyne, 


Before the lecture I was 
entertained at the Liberal club, which 
hasa very good club house, where the 
active men in the liberal party meet. 
The hall was filled, and the meeting was 
virtually a gathering of the active forces 
of the liberals of the locality. They had 
tried, by inviting them, to get a lot of 
the iovies to be present, but only a few 
responded, It was all the better, as had 
the tories come the liberals must have 
been crowded out, and it is just now more 
important to get liberals than tories into 
our way of thinking. 

Ashton was a new place to me, but I 
know not only fromthe meeting but from 
the talk at the Liberal club after the lec- 
ture, that good work was done. 


The responsiveness of the audience at 
these meetings confirms what I] have said 
before, that the mass of the liberal party 
will range itself in bitter opposition to 
any scheme for buying out another batch 
of Irish landlords, and that not even the 
intluence of Gladstone, should he attempt 
it, can bring thew to accept such a pro- 
posal. The liberal leaders seen: to feel 
this. An important speech was made in 
St. James hall, London, this week, by Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, in which he 
declared emphatically against the pur- 
chase scheme, not on a question of detail, 
Ile said that 
he did not see why the Enyiish taxpayer 
should bear such an immense burden in 
order to bribe the Irish landlords te leave 
Ireland, and that a more economical plin 
would be to make the Irish landlords do 
what they ought todo in Ireland. The 
tories and unionists may next year, by 


but as a matter of principle. 


streneth of their parliamentary majority, 
force through another purchase bill, but 
the feeling and discussion it will arouse 
will settle the fate of British landlordism., 


Iwish I had more time to spend in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Everything 
in this most important part of the coun- 
try favors the sowing of the good seed. 

J leave here this morning for Working- 
ton in Cumberland, where [ shall finish 
up my week’s work, On Monday I speak 
in Alnwick, on Tuesday in Sunderland, 
on Wednesday in Consett, on Thursday 
in Neweastle, and on Saturday in Ash- 
The following week I 
shall enter Scotland. 


ington colliery. 


In Bradford I was rejoiced to have our 
good friend Richard McGhee of Glasgow 
come to meet me. He came again to 
Ashton, and I close this letter in the 
train in which he and Tare riding toward 
Carlisle, where I will turn off to Work- 
ington while he keeps on to Glasgow. 


Hiow our friends are in many places 
pushing their missionary work under 
cover of the liberal party and = with its 
machinery is illustrated in a circular of 
the Partick (Glasgow) junior liberal asso- 
ciation which one of our Glasgow friends 
has sent me, The honorary president cf 
the association is the Right Honorable 
John Morley, and the list of vice-presi- 
dents is headed by the Marquis of Bread- 
ulbane, the earl of Rosebury, the earl of 
Aberdeen, the earl of Granville, and the 
earlof Spencer, But the list of weekly 
lectures that have been delivered under 
these highly “respectable” ausp, es during 
the last three months contains one on 
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| “The land, the people and the coming 


struggle,” by John Fergusov, the stanch 
and outspoken advocate of the land for 
all the people, and this is followed by 
lectures on “Mining rents and royalties,” 
by William Simpson, on “Rural depopu- 
lation and urban congestion,” by Rev, J. 
M. Cruickshanks, on ‘Social problems,” 
by David MeLardy, and on “The great 
land question,” by James J, Jiameson—all 
these gentiemen being thorough single 
taxers and active members of the Scottish 
land restoration society. 

Thus what is going on in the United 
States is also going on here, and beneath 
the shell of an old party a new party is 
growing, 

Hlexny Gkorar. 
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SOCIALISM VS. SINGLE TAX. 

Magazine writers on political economy 
seem to have adopted the simple rule of 
classifying as “socialism” everything that 
they had not heard of up to the time they 
left college. This is doubtless a very con- 
venient method for the writer of anurticle, 
but it is apt to result in confusion of facts 
and arguments, This is illustrated by an 
exceedingly interesting article on “So- 
cialism and English Politics” by William 
Clarke that appeared in the December 
number of the ‘Political Science var- 
terly.” At the beginning of his are le 
Mr. Clarke defines a socialist as ‘tone who 
believes that the necessary instruments of 
production should be held and organized 
by the community instead of by indi- 
viduals, or groups of individuals, within 
or outside that community.” Though 
this definition leaves out some things that. 
it ought to include, it voquestionably em- 
phasizes the one thing about which the 
state socialist of to-day chiefly concerns 
himself—the common ownership of the 
instruments of production. Mr. Clarke, 
however, having once attempted to at- 
tach «a definite meaning to the term 
socialism, goes on to give another and 
quite different definition without repu- 
diatiog the previous one, Hesays, ‘the 
socialist then, for my purpose, is one who 
would transfer, gradually or otherwise, 
by direct or indirect means, the owner- 
ship of the instruments of production 


(ands, mines, telegraphs, machinery, 
banks of issue) from individuals to the 
community.” 


This may bea very good definition for 
Mr. Clarke's purpose, but it differs essen- 
tially from. his first, and shows a con- 
fusion of thought that ought not to re- 
ceive the sanction and indorsement of 
the faculty of political science of Colum- 
bia collere, who edit this magazine, In 
what school of political economy did Mr. 
Clarke learn that mines are something 
separate and apart from land? Where 
does he find authority for including land, 
the passive factor in production, among 
the instruments of production? Give any 
writer authority to arbitrarily attach 
such meanings as suit: his purpose to 
words and he can prove anything. Had 
Mr. Clarke adhered to his first definition 
he would have found himself utterly un- 
able to make vood his proposition that 
there has been a notable growth of so- 
cialistic ideas in English politics. There 
is really little cause for the alarm of the 
ignorant and timid rich over the growth 
of state socialism. Outside of Germany, 
where they offered until recently the 
only rallying point for opposition to Bis- 
marekian autocracy, the principles of 
Karl Marx are making little if, any prog- 
ress, and the disposition of some con- 
servative writers to show the contrary, 
arises from just such ignorance and con- 
fusion of thought as is displayed by Mr 
Clarke. 


The progress of events has forced muny 
practical men, little disposed to theorize 
about polities, to inquire carefully into 
many things that for a lone time they 
had taken for granted. Many of these in- 
quirers see that the individuals, or groups 
of individuals, who own and operate tele- 
graphs, railways, water works, gas works, 
street car lines, and other enterprises, 
public in their character, are really using 
public property and governmental powers 


for their private profit and advantage, 
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and with an utter contempt for public 


rights, Various attempts to remedy this 


by legislation have been mide, nnd there 


is a constantly increasing protest aginst 
the existing system; but this is not a de- 
mand that enterprises vssentially individ- 
ual in their initiative and private in their 


character sball be undertaken by the 
state, 


It is rather a demand that enter- 
prises essentially public in their character, 
which enannot be carried on without the 
transfer of governmental powers to. pri 
vite individuals, shall hereatter be cars 
ried on or controlled by public authority 
for the public benetit, this 
demand as one inspired by state socialism 
is to confess ignorance or lack of thought, 
So faras it relates to railronds it is rather 
nereturn to ancient laws and customs con- 
cerning public highways Chin a new de 
parture. Jt is time COUSOEN i= 
tives were coming fo understand that the 
best safeguard against the socialistic de- 
mand that the state shall usurp the rights 


To denounce 


thith even 


and functions of individuals is to put ae 


stop to the practice that liu allowed pri- 
rate individuals to usarp the tights and 
functions of the state, 

Another thing that these alarmists 
ought to understand is that what they 
all “the Henry George movement” is not 
only not sogialistic in’ its chiracter und 
aims, but a movement antagonistic to 
and antagonized by the state socialists, 
There is no looseness of thought or am- 
bizuity of principle in the single tax doc- 
{rine concerning questions of property. 
We clearly recognize the right of the ia- 
dividual to the products of his own labor, 
and with equal clearness we assert the 
right of the community to natural oppor- 
tunities and to those values created ¢x- 
clusively by communal growth. Our hind 
doctrine is as old as the pentateuch and it 
has the sanction of the greatest jurists, 
historians and economists, and the still 
more important authority of sound reason 
and common sense. It is time that those 
who discuss political economy and social 
problems, from what they imasine to be 
aw conservative standpoint, should begin 
to examine their authorities more criti- 
‘ally and to open their eyes to what is 
roing on under their upturned noses. 
Such a reconsideration of things that they 
rewarded as settled when they completed 
their college course will show many meno 
that the doctrine of the common owner- 
ship of land is as old as human history, 
but that there has been presented of late 
years, in the “single tax,” a. feasible plan 
for establishing the universally admitted 
right tocommon ownership without at- 
tempting to bring about common use Or 
the needless disturbance of existing titles. 
It is this movement that Mr. Clarke mis- 
apprehends and fails to differentiate from 
state socialism, If he and other students 
of the old school of political economy 
would but look more deeply, they would, 
instead of confounding: single lax move- 
ment with state sociuism find in it: the 
only logical antagonist: of the system ot 
Karl Marx. The best way to check the 
tendency to try and remedy all wrong 
by state interference; an effort. that 
finally aims to have the state assume 
the direction and control of industry, 
is to draw boldly and unmistakably 
the line between that which of right 
belongs to the community and that which 
properly belongs to. the individual—be- 
tween public rights and functions ind ine 
dividual rights and functions--and to in- 
sist that neither the state nor the indi- 
vidual shall trench on the other's province 
noreross the line thus drawn, This is 
what the single tax will do, aad when it 
is once established we shall hear no more 
of state socialism, 


Mr. Clarke's article shows clearly that 
he sees no such dividing line since he evi- 
dently regards the municipal ownership 
of gas works and water works (which can 
only be maintained through tne use of 
public streets) as precisely anilogous to 
the municipal ownership of manufacture 
ing establishments and dwelling houses, 
It is to this confusion of thought clearly 
indieated by his second definition of so» 
cialisin, that he owes the only important 
proof that he attempts to offer in support 
of his declarations of the rapid growth of 
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socialism in English polities. His first 
serious attempt to offer evidence shows 
this. He declares that no other one thing 
has done so much to promote what he 
calls socialistic agitation as the Irish land 
legislation. This agitation he says is no 
longer confined to Ireland but it extends 
to Scotland and Wales where already 
even conservative politicians are saying 
that something must bedone, and he pre- 
dicts that it will soou extend to England, 
Mr. Mill's doctrine of “unearned incre- 
ment” failed, Mr. Clarke says, to excite 
public attention in England when first 
given to the world, but since then scarcity 
of work and low wages have aroused 
popular interest in it and created ‘dis- 
content against what is vaguely called 
‘andiordism.’” That this is the move- 
ment that Mr, Clarke has chielly in mind 
when he talks of socialism: is made mani- 
fest by the following extract from his 
article. 

English politicians, us a rule, are comfort- 
ably ignorant of political economy; they do 
their work by rule of thumb, We tnust not 
expect, therefore, to find any well considered 
economic theory obtaining in either party, 
but what we do find is that the Jiberal party 
bus mude up its miud to tax ground rents aud 
mineral royalties, to support the extension of 
municipal allotments and to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Irish land act in Scotland and 
Wales Liberals huve lost the land owning 
members of their party (who have become 
either tory or unionist) and they are now free 
to juin in the Irish ery against “laund- 
lordism.’? The party bus not yet made up 
its miud to treat land detinitely as public 
property and to expropriate all private 
owners, but itis tending that way, aud that 
is the view held by not a few of its most 
active workers. There can be no doubt that 
the writings a1 d@ propaganda of Mr. Henry 
George produced a distinct impression on 
the liberals of Great Britain, though uo liberal 
convention would yet be prepared to indorse 
pubiicly the state appropriation of competi- 
tion rents, 

The conservative party, too, has in its so- 
ealled tory-democratic wisg adherents of 
these doctriues; but the party as a whole is 
of course less advanced. It will resist these 
innovations at first, and then after a severe 
struggle, will gradually yield and throw over- 
board its landlord Jonah (as it already has 
done in Ireland) to save its vessel from the 
threatening oceau of democracy. It is not 
difficult to see that Irish laborers may fare 
worse under small farmers than under large 
landowners—and it is certain that the mort- 
yages of Irish lund will press us heavily on 
the landlords as the landlords have pressed 
on the tenants. 

After this indication that it was the 
land movement on which he based his 
theory of great socialistic activity in Eng- 
land, it is not at all remarkable’to find in 
Mr. Clarke’s article the admission that 
there are probably more than two thou- 
sand state socialists in that country, or 
his further declaration that the Irish 
people, though bitterly hostile to social- 
ism, are really unccnscious socialists. 
Having started out with an utter confu- 
sion of thought as to the dividing line 
between the state socialists and their 
most logical opponents it is not remark- 
able that Mr. Clarke’s forces and their 
supposed effects should be so ridiculously 
related. 


Single tax men havearight to com- 
plain of the injustice done them by such 
writers as Mr. Clarke. There can be no 
doubt that the progress of the single tax 
movement in this country has been re- 
tarded by its association in the public 
mind with state socialism and various 
other ill-digested schemes for righting 
wrongs by state interference. Our theory 
has only gained a place in the arena of 
serious and important debate through the 
correction of this false inipression, It 
was its apparently hopeless defeat, which 
divorced it from those who had lent it 
their support on other grounds thana 
clear apprehension of its basic principles, 
that paved the way forits natural alliance 
with the free trade movement. The 
change of situation was similar to that 
indicated by Mr, Clarke in his reference 
to Mr, Mill's doctrine of ‘unearned in- 
crement.” When that doctrine wa. put 
forth as a mere economic theory it excited 
no popular interest. When, however, 
other causes had compelled the English 
people to consider the question of taxa. 
tion, the neglected doctrine of Mill be- 
came at once incorporated in popular 
thought and assisted in preparing the 
way for the speedy committal of the 
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liberal party to the taxation of land 
yalues. It was the tariff question that 
opened the way similarly for an effective 
single tax propaganda in this country, 
and the opportunity was promptly seized. 
Since that time our movement has steudily 
gained in effective strength and if is 
‘apidly reaching a point that will make 
its advocates a factor in the actual work 
of. rovernment, instead of a body of men 
playing at politics. 
of ultimate success is found in its con- 
tinnance on these lines, and its friends 
can render it no greater service than to 
assist in keeping it diverced from all 
movements that are not dirretly in the 
line of its development. 

On the other hand, any one who seeks 
to obliterate «7 obscure the line that di- 
vides the single tax movement from 
socialism and anarchy injures our cause, 
and doubly injures it if his position is 
suchas to makeit seem that he has a 
right to speak authoritatively for the 
friends of the single tax. Not only is 
such a course dimpolitic in the extreme, 
but it is absolutely unwarranted by the 
facts. The socialists and anarchists are 
quite as ready to repudiate any sympathy 
with usas we wre to deny any responsi- 
bility for their methods and aims, and it 
is the height of folly te court an un- 
natural and injurious alliance. 


The time has come tor perfect clear- 
ness of thought and plainness of speech 
on this subject. The single tax move- 
ment is one that aims at the reformation 
of society, not at its overthrow. It pro- 
poses, first, through the purification of 
the ballot, to help make the will of the 
majority once More supreme, and then to 
convince that majority of the justice of 
rendering to the public that which 
naturally belongs to the public, and unto 
the individual that which of right be- 
longs to the individual. It is as radical a 
reform as was ever inaugurated, because 
it goes to the very root of the social 
question and seeks to eradicate the 
eavuse of the persistence of poverty in the 
midst of advancing wealth. It proposes, 
moreover, to aceomplish this by peaceful 
methods, ou lines already distinetly in- 
dicated in the history and legislation of 
our rice. Its advocates do not stand 
ready, at the bidding of representatives 
of peoples who never achieved freedom 
for themselves, to acknowledye that lib- 
erty’s long struggle to put the ballot in 
the hands of freemen, as the potent sub- 
stitute for all other weapons, has culmi- 
nated inadreary failure of misdirected 
etYort, : 

No logical believer in the orderly pro- 
cesses of evolution—no man who compre- 
hends the great fact that true civiliza- 
tion really means the beating of swords 
into plowshures and spears into pruning 
hooks—can have any sympathy with those 
who propose to lightly throw aside the 
peaceful agency of the ballot and to in- 
wugurate @ new civilization by a return to 
barburisin. This is the aim of the great 
mass of those who claim the title of an- 
archists and socialists in this country, 
and so long as it 1s their aim, the Amer- 
ican people are true to rational liberty 
and their own better natures in regarding 
them as public enemies, and in looking 
with dislike and suspicion on all who 
identify themselves with them. 

I know that it is easy for men to point 
to books and papers that seem to deny 
this description of socialists and anarch- 
ists. Undoubtedly, in their speculative 
moods, they evolve very peaceful theories, 
but the mass of them sympathized openly 
with the Chicago anarchists, not because 
those men were probably hanged on in- 
suflicient evidence, but because they were 
the representatives of the policy that 
proposes to destroy the existing social 
system by dynamite, In their talk among 
themselves the professed anarchists and 
and socialists, though theoretically as 
wide apart as the poles, habitually agree 
in looking to force as the remedy for 
whatever they regardas wrong, I know 
that this 1s true of the New York social- 
ists, despite the occasional utterances of 
an opposite character by their public 
ORBHHRE: cane td eas 

Of course J know that there is a school 


Its only present hope: 
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of philosophic anarchists who fondly 
hope for a perfected human race that will 
need no other government than that of 
natural law and right reason, Their 
dream is far more pleasing to me than 
that of the state socialists whose aspira- 
tion is to make us a well clothed and well 
fed race of men subject to an almost mil- 
itary discipline, that will either break 
down utterly, leaving nothing to take its 
place, or else destroy individual origi- 
nality and independence. 

The philosophic anarchist, however, is 
simply a dreamer and not a factor in 
public alfairs, The same may be said of 
aw number of well meaning men and 


women who have, through the institution. 


of so-called “national” clubs, begun to 
play at state socialisin with a view to dis- 
guising its natural odor through the ap- 
plication of the rose-water of Boston 
culture and dilletanteism. These are peo- 
ple whose consciences have been some- 
what disturbed by the contemplation of 
popular discontent, but who have thus 
far tritled with palliatives instead of seek- 
ing remedies, and who, because of either 
inwbility or indisposition, have failed to 
attempt anything like robust und search- 
ing thought concerning the situation that 
wounds their delicate sensibilities. They 
find the impulse of their movement in a 
clever work of fiction, and, unlike healthy 
dreamers, Who wake and know that their 
dreams were dreams, these people take 
their dreams for facts, Their movement 
is more interesting to the observer of the 
vagaries of Boston culture than to the 
serious student of the great problems now 
confronting society. No one, however, 
who knows the real socialist can avoid 
a sense of keen amusement in contem- 
plating the inevitable feeling with which 
he must regard the request made by some 
“tenderfoot” in the faith that he shall 
rejoice in the patronage and assistance of 
the Bourgeois, Should the two elements 
ever come into actual contact, and the 
restraining hand of Boston culture be laid 
ever so gently on the lurid oratory and 
flowing locks of the genuine socialist, the 
outburst of wrath against this new and 
insidious form of ‘‘exploitation™ will 
shock the new recruits and cover with 
confusion the misguided men who have 
attempted to bring about so unnatural an 
alliance. 
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Such attempts, however, cannot and 
ought not, to divert our minds from the 
fact that the real socialists are simply 
revolutionists whose aims and methods 
alike are hostile to ours. They know this 
well and they hate the single tax move- 
ment because they justly regard it as an 
obstacle to the successof theirown, They 
have attempted to make Mr. George's 
tour in England a fiasco, and, having 
failed of this purpose, they have sought 
to belittle its success by a resort to false- 
hood. In England the state socialists are 
almost openly the allies of the tories and 
reactionaries, becuse they fear that lib- 
eral success will deprive them of a portion 
of their grievance against society and 
mike the people deaf to their cry for 
blood. It is the duty of single tax men 
to recognize these facts and to treat the 
socialists as opponents. Wehave no rea- 
son to regret that thisis true, and we may 
properly rejoice when they decorate us 
with their abuse and popularize us by 
their vituperation. We are working for 
the establishment by law of the single 
tax. Our ways are open and our purpose 

s definite. We must look to the ninety- 
nine hundredths of the Amerivan people 
now constituting the two great political 
parties for the votes that ure to 
Dring triumph to our cause. What- 
ever fends to bring us closer to any great 
body of our fellow citizens, without 
the surrender of principles on our 
part, makes for our success, Whacever 
segregates us from them and arouses 
toward us needless suspicion and hos- 
tility throws a serious obstacle in our 
way. Whosoever attempts to identify 
us with the socialists and anarchists out- 
rages truth and strikes at our cause a 
blow that should only be delivered by the 
hand of an acknowledged enemy. There 
is no affiliation between us and these 
people, On the contrary, they are our 
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natural fantagonists, and not merely our 
antagonists, but our enemies. Get us 
acknowledge the fact and accept the 
situation, comforted hy the knowledge 
that out of it will arise a steadily growing 
tendency on the part of the American 
people to “love us for the enemies we 
have made,” which in turn may rise to 
the nobler attitude of respecting us as the 
true champions of the principles of our 
own declaration of independence. 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, 
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SECURETY OF TITLE, 

One of the objections most seriously 
urged against the single tux is that its 
adoption would destroy securify of title to 
land, and would) thus deprive society 
of the encouragement of improvement 
which is claimed as a result of private 
property in Jand to a degree unknown 
under any system: of communal owner- 
ship. 

It is unnecessary to question the cor- 
rectness of this or any other claim made 
on behalf of private property in land. 
very such claim may be admitted, pro- 
vided it is made on behalf of such land 
ownership us now exists in the United 
States, and not on behalf of scine ideal 
system which none of us know anything: 
about. The single taux, if established in 
accordance with its fundamental princi- 
ples and administered in good faith and 
common honesty, will secure to society 
all the benefits of private property in land 
under any system, and inore than are 
gained under the preseat system. 

Among these fundamental principles, 
upplying equally to the tax limited to the 
needs of economical covernment and to 
the tux not thus limited, are these: 

Nothing is to be taxed except the value 
of the bare land. . 

Iflandis sold for taxes, the purchaser 
must always pay to the defaulting owner 
the full value of improvements on the 
land. 

Land ig never, except perhaps dur- 
ing war, to be taxed literally up to its 
full annual vatue, A margin is always to 
be left, sufficient to make it an object for 
some person to collect from the land it- 
self, or from its occupants, the natural 


rent, and to pay the tax to the state. No- 
one proposes to make this margin less, 


thin ten per cent. 

It will thus be seen that the holders of 
land under the single tax would have an 
assurance, Which now they have not, that 
no improvements which they make will 
add tu the burden of their taxation, This 
wlone would operate as a strong induce- 
mentto holdand improve land toa greater 
extent than at present 

Whereas, under the present system, all 
improvements are made subject to the 
risk of being swept away by heavy tax- 
ation, this fear would be entirely removed, 
Even if Jand became so desirable, by rea- 
son of the introduction of new forms of 
industry, that its value exceeded the 
value of its improvements, as is often 
the case, and so the holder could not af- 
ford to pay the tux out of the income of 
his improvements, he would still run 
no risk of loss; because any bidder at 
the tax sale must want the land badly 
enough to pay for the improvements, 
even if he wants to clear them off the 
land. This would give a far greater se- 
curity for such investments than any 
which now exists, 

Finally, the margin allowed as con- 
pensation for collecting rent and paying 
it to the state would be sufficient, even 
under the “single tux unlimited,” to in- 
duce men to enter into the business of 
lund holding. Jt is not at all uneonion 


now, under our loose systems of assess. 


ment, for land and improvements to be 
tuxed up to within a small fraction of 
their whole annual value. In the state 
of New York, for many years, the rate of 
taxation was fixed at six and seven per 
cent in some counties, “The valuations 
were, of course, generally far below real 
values; but there were always exceptional 
cases Where the tax really swallowed up 
nine-tenths of the rent and income, Nos 
body ever heard of property being aban- 
doned for that reason, It was never 
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abandoned until che tax amounted to the 
whole income, and not often even then. 
How much less would it be abandoned, 
under a system Which guaranteed to the 


owner absolute security for at least ten 


per cent of the annual value, under all 
value of 
all improvements? 

One of the cleverest illustrations of the 
injustice which even friends of the single 
tax have feared might result from its 
practical operation was given in what 
may be called the “orange tree case.” 


Land in California has actully been used 


for growing orange trees, under circats- 
stances which compelled the owner to 


wait for seven years, before he could pluck 


a single orange from his trees, Mean- 
time population has unexpectedly crowded 
into the neighborhood; and the rental 
vitlue, for building purposes, hits immense- 
ly increased, Under the present system, 
this increased value is collectible by the 


owner, who is therefore more than com- 
pensated by the rise in Jand Values for his’ 
_ loss in trees, 


But, under the single tax 
system, most, if not all of this “tunearned 
increment” would be absorbed by tux- 
ation. The orunge trees would be utterly 
valueless to any purchaser of the laud; 
since he would want it for building lots, 
and must root up the trees. Where would 
be security for imiproveinents, under the 


single tax, under such circumstances, es- 
pecially Uf the tax should) be purposely 


increased, so as to absorh the entire in- 
crease of land vatues % 


The answer has been suggested already. 


The state must put up the land for sale 


to the person who would undertake to 
pay to the land owner the full mar- 
ket value of the trees, estimated apart. 
from the land, and to the state the high- 


Ost price for the privilege of taking the 


land, subject, as all land is now and 


woud be then, to future taxation. 


Undoubtedly this proposition involves 
many details; but the principle is simple 
and clear, The value of the trees would 
be presumed tobe the cost of another 
seven years’ plantiny and cultivation, 
upon thesameland. But if it appeared 
that the fruit was poor, or that that kind 
of fruit had gone out of fashion or had 
become so abundant that the price had 
declined to such an extent as to make 
such trees # poorinvestment, the value 
of the trees would be greatly diminished. 
The price which was paid at the time of 
the tax sale for similar trees ‘on other 
dand, so far distant from the center of 
population as to allow of continued orange 
cultivation, would have an important, 
though not conclusive, bearing on the 
value of these trecs, In short, their value 
would be ascertained in exactly the same 
manner in which it would to-day he ascer- 
tained, if they were insured against fire 
and were burned down. 

It would sometimes happen that a large 
factory or other building would be erected 
ina place unsuited for its use. The owner 
failing to pay the tax, the land would be 


sold, subject to the first lien for improve- 


ments. Presumably, the Jand owner 
entitled to payment of the 
amount which it would cost to put up just 
such a building on that lot, if it were va- 


eant. But if it were badly designed or ill- 


constructed, so that it could never justify 


the cost of its construction, apart from 
all question of land value, the owner 
would not be entitled to more than the 
vidue of the building for actual use. 


Tt would uot be necessary to huy down 


these nice distinctions in the tax law. A 


simple declaration, to the effect: that the 
value of all improvements, irrespective of 


the land, should be allowed as a first lien, 


onevery tax sale, would suffice, This 
would be interpreted by the courts, just 
provisions are in 
insurance policies, leases reserving the 
value of improvements, and the like, 
Doubts would be resolved in favor of the 
tuxpayer, just as they pow are in favor of 
the person insured, 

Nor would the stale suffer on this ac- 
count, It would, no doubt, occasionally 
happen that the value of improvements 
would so far exceed what any one was 
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willing to pay for them in their precise | 
situation, as to swallow up all the taxes | 


for one or two years. Thus a field of 
orange trees, sold for building lots, might 
produce a tax of only $500 per annum, 
even after pepylation had begun to crowd 


in; while the value of the trees might be | 


$1,000. But, on the other hand, the 
taxes, when the trees were planted, 


would probably not have exceeded $50; in- 
deed, that is an extravagant estimate. 
Under these circumstances, the state 
would nave to lose two years’ taxes in 
order to pay for the improvements 
destroyed by the change; but its real loss 
would be only two years’ taxes at the old 
rule, or S1M0in all; while it would) gain 
$4150 in every succeeding year, by the in. 
creased land value, Kvensuch cases would 
be comparatively rare, As a rule, the 
holders of land would be glad to pay taxes 
which never exceeded the rental value of 


the land, “and which generally fell con- 


siderably below this. 
Thus absolute security for full value 
of improvements would be combined with 


abundant security for the collection of 
taxes. THOMAS Gi. SHEARMAN, 


Heury George’s Tour of Scotland. 
New York Star, 

Lonpon, April 22.—The wonderful success 
which Mr. Henry George has achieved dur- 
ing his lecturing in Fogland, Scotland and 
Wales has attracted the attention of a great 
many people who hitherto have given little 
or no attention to the land question, and his 
speeches have hud an immense amount of in- 
fluence upon the political situation. Hereto- 
fore the theories of Mr. George have been 
presented to the masses iu (rreat Britain in a 
way calculated to expose them to ridicule; 
but, whether they merit it or not, they are 
now receiving their full share of public con- 
sideration from the point of view of knowl- 
edge and appreciation. Mr. George’s tour 
of Scotland next week is looked forward to 
by the residents of the places in which he is 
advertised to speak with more than ordinary 
interest, and even the opponents of his ideas 
predict for him a measure of success far be- 
yond that obtained by any ; olitico-econornic 
lecturer who bas in many years addressed 
the people of that territory. 

A Socinlistic View of it. 
Trevuslation of a Letter to the New York Sozlalisu. 

Lonpon, April 4.—Although Henry Georve 
is as well as buried in America, and your 
readers have put him in his grave, yet it 
might be interesting tu know what kindof a 
reception the ex-land prophet received here. 
The man is here for the second titne this wiu- 
ter, und it is a fact that he isa very much 
talked of person. The English liberals and 
radicals hail bim asa Messiah. He speaks to 
meetings of thousands; he is given banquets, 
and is setting a world of fools crazy by his 
“smile.” All the radical clubs of London 
tight each other about him and a few duzen 
members of parliament make up his constaut 
budysuard. A few duys ago he declured 
himself neither a socialist nor an anarchist, 
but said that both are doing good in drawing 
attention to public wrongs and in breaking up 
the worst of all sentiments—contentinent. 
The most radical men of ali, he claims, are 
the single tax men; and the single tax is the 
hobby which be rides day ufter day, and 
there is no scarcity of fools, as we have 
said, who stare at him with wide open muuth, 
as if he were a world wonder. He speaks 
in Shorediteh town hall this evening where wu 
entrance fee of threepence, sixpence and a 
shilling is to be charged. Mr. Broadhurst, M. 
P., cid not neglect, from the parliamentary 
tribune, to pay his tribute of admiration to 
the ‘ereat reformer.” Are these not peculiar 
syinptoms of disease! I have thought about 
it and T have searched for the bacillus. It is 
the bacillus of demagogic jugglery. The dis- 
ease us it rule appears to be epidemic; and 
according to time, place und cireuastunces 
uppears under different names. Here you 
call it “radicalism,” in’ France it 1s called 
“Boulangd my” and in Germany “patriotism.” 
And what is the cure? Yes, how can the stu- 
pidity of the masses be cured? Where is the 
lyinph to protect the fools from the horrid 
pestiience or stupid prophet worship and spir- 
Itual selfemasculation#s 


What the Newspupers Say. 


‘fue lenglish press is almost unanimous in 
the confession that the effect of Heury 
George’s presence in the great cities of the 
British empire bas been inarvelous, becuusa 
be has made thousands of converts to his 
single Lax Ovctrine, many of then great iner- 
ehauts, brokers and manufacturers, who bave 
hitherto been opposed to him and his theories, 
—{Memphis Appeal. 

The tour of Henry George in England is an 
unqualified success, He is met by large audi- 
ences inevery town, aad isalways aecorded a 
hearty reception. ~—(Canadian Weorkinan. 

Heury George, writing froin Kuglaud, says 
“Lord Dunraven is evidently an enerzetic 
nan, and doubtless could have made a preity 
@uod living asa COMMercial traveler hud the 
necident of birth not wade hima lord,” We 
beg to call the attention of Mr, George to the 
fuct that Lurd Dunraven is making u fuir liv- 
ing asitis, albeit the accident of birth deprived 
him of the inestimable privileges of an Amer- 
ican drummer.—([St. Paul Pioncer- Press. 
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Extracts that Show the Importance of the 
Single Tax Campulian Over There, 


i South Wales News, 


Those who heard Mr. Henry George's nd- 
dress last night im the Colonial ball, Cardiff, 
must, we think, have felt that they were 
listening toa speaker who bad a thorough 
grasp of the subject which he handled, and a 
rare power of luvid exposition of bis views. 
The meeting itself was highly gratifying, not 
merely because of the numbers. present, but 


still more for the close attention paid to the’ 


lecturer up to the very termination of the 
proceedings. When itis borne in mind that 
no cue was admitted without a ticket whieh 
had its money vulue, it will be all the more 
readily granted that the meeting was a vreat 
success, We must, however, take the liberty 
of expressing the wish that a meeting free to 
all could have been convened in a much 
larger hall, so that the people could have at- 
tended in mass, iueluding the poorest of the 
poor who live by the hubor of their hands. 
The address wound up rather abrubthy, and 
the listeners looked at one another as if they 
were scarcely ready to come to. the closing 
work, but a change came over their 
features when. the ‘heckling’ eom- 
menced. We are inclined to. give the 
preference to this portion of the proceedings, 
Most of the questions were well put together, 
aud admirably adapted to the occasion, and 
the replics were splendid. Some of them 
rose to the rank of the be t oratory. We may 
refer, for example, to the answer given to 
the inquirer who asked if Mr. George ex- 
pected his views to be adopted before the 
millenniuin. The lecturer was more than 
equal to the oceasion. He replied at once 
that the adoption of his views would help to 
bring about the millennium, and be followed 
this up with what might be termed a sermon 
in miniature, clowing with the fire of the 
pulpit, and sparkling all over. Its impression 
ou the audience was most marked through- 
out, We hope Mr. George will meet with 
success Wherever he goes. We believe he 
has truth and justice on his side, and he is 
exactly the kind of man to bear a messaxe, 
not to the ignorant und uniustructed only, 
but also to those who: may think they have 
mastered wu subject on which so many have 
have labored with but seanty result, 


Miantebester Excniigaer. 


The Innglish land restoration league are 
coutemplating a demoustration in Hyde park 
on Sunday, May 5, and have already ar- 
ranged with Mr. Henry George to give ad- 
dresses from. three platforms. The leacue, 
which is to hold its annual meeting on the 
22d of May, intends to obtain signatures at 
all of Mr. George’s meetings to petitions in 
favor of very radical changes inthe land 
laws, 

Brizhtoo Aras, : 

Mr. George’s propayvanda is evidently guin- 
ing ground among the working classes. When 
he was over here last they did not pay much 
attention to him, but now they throng to 
hear him with keen interest. Heis asincularly 
clear speaker, and has such a complete mas- 
tery over his subject that he is able to make 
his audience understund really difficult points 
in political economy. 

Bradford, Euglaund, Qhserver, 


Mr. Heury George may lay tu his soul the 
blameless unction that he bas left his mark 
on the thought and conscience of Bradford. 
That was a notable meeting in the Mechanics’ 
institute last week. The tines are stirring, 
und there have been more crowded vather- 
ines in our midst of late, but nove, we think, 
of so much intellectual foree und weight of 
character. The audience was hard headed 
and serious, in some part no doubt persuaded 
of the lecturer’s views already, but for the 
most part, we funcy, candidly willing to hear 
what he baud to suy, aud expecting to be reu- 
soned With on like terms. Those who cutime 
with such aw mind were not disappointed, 


Mr. George’s powers as oan expositor 
ure remarkable. His  fucile und 9 glow- 
ing literary style were known through 
his books, but it is seldom that an = in- 


structor so accomplished with the pen is able 
to leave his rhetoric at the desk und speak 
from the platform with that plain directuess 
of utterance which is the best species of 
popular oratory, Such aw diversity of gifts 
eertainiv belongs to the author of “Progress 
and Poverty.” His discourse fast night—or 
“talk,” as his compatriots would call it was 
a clear, honest argument, which wasted no 
words, Went straight tu the point, spoke the 
ueecents of a strous moral and intellectual 
eonyiction, and disarmed prejudice, These 
traits of the oecurrence are worth noting, 


‘because we think that what may be called 


the psychological impressious of the leeture 
will produce greater resuits than the imine- 
diate couversions to the argument. Lt is 
doubtful, perhaps, whether a majority of the 
audience would yeb assentco Mr. Ceorye’s 
theory of the mndustrial fabric of society; still 
more doubtful that his practical proposals 
command so much acceptance, But at least 
every one inust have gone away last night feel- 
ing that he had listened to aw muster of eco- 
nomic reformn-one who had taken up his gospel 
with the ardor of an apostle, and studied its 
exeyesis With a complete and fearless seruti- 
ny. The result of such a discourse juust be to 
stiP gnen’s tninds, bo induce thems tu look at 
social probleuis Prout auether standpoint thang 
that of persupul interest, gud sa to ripen 
mMuVveMeNnts toward reforta. ‘Thiut, ib seems ta 
us, isthe great and Uospeakable service of 
Mr. George's cloquent crusade with tongue 
und pen... . We believe that there is an 
iiinitable field for political aud social re- 
form, and that what is mainly wanted is 
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motive power of thought and will, Among 
English speaking people no man has done so 
much to kindie that essential spirit as Mr, 
Henry George. He is a living example of how 
one man. possessed by apreat idua can go 
her to turning the world. 





Vall Mall Gazette. : 

The famous unthor of “Progress and: Pov- 
erty” opened his second campaign in’ this 
country last night by making his bow at a 
meeting beld at the Congregational chapel, 
Wren-road, Camberwell-green, The chapel 
wis well filled. At times Mr. George speaks, 
us it were, almost ia oa coliequink tone, but 
ever and anon he has gleam upon gleam? of 
cloquenee, such as one might expeet from his 
well known book, The chairman, the Rev. 


Dr Clemence, in introducing Mr Georpe, - 


suid they welcomed him for his eurnestuess 
and sincerity. Let his theory be sifted. He 
thanked God) for raisiag up “the worlds 
prophet on the land question.” Lnstead of 
Mr. George advising the breaking of the 
eighth commandment, be thought he did the 
epposite. He heartily weleomed the lecturer 
as one of the greatest reformers of the age, 
(Cheers.) Mr. George reeeived a regular ova- 
tion on-risive to speak. oA Roman general of 
old: could burdly have received amore bearty 
one. 


Wandsworth and Putney Ohserver. 

Mr. Henry George, whose name hus become 
a huusehuld word, had peen indueed by the 
Wandsworth liberal and radical club to pay 
uw visit to this neighborhood, and Wednesday 
evening lust, at the town hall, was fixed 
for the purpose. Admission was by ticket, 
for Which payment was made, and the audi- 
ence, therefore, might have been anticipated 
as more select than usual, But such was the 
desire to hear Mr. George that both the plat- 
Yorm and the body of the large hall were 
filled by a gathering very much of the usual 
character at public meetings. Mr. George 
was far from disappointing expectation. He 
miintained with ability and force the partic- 
ular opinions by which he wou celebriuy; but 
he is also anouble orator, robust of physique 
as of style, of popular manuers and address, 
clear and emphatic in delivery, and easy to 
understand; and he makes coud use of a vein 
of sarcasm and somewhat bitter huior, 
which are perhaps mautural to him, or in the 
minds of his followers arise frous the subject. 
A considerable section of the audience was 
plainly devoted to his principles. and on their 
part he was frequently and heartily cheered. 
Loudon Christin Commouwealtly 

Mr. George was entertained at dinner by 
the members of the new radical club, at 
Covent parden hotel, on Saturdey. The radi- 
eal wing of the united liberaland radical par- 
ty are already hastening to do honor to the 
author of “Progress and Poverty.” This is 
just; for they owe to Mr. George one of the 
strongest plauks in their piatform. It is 
comforting to reflect that what the radicals 
think and do. to-day, the “liberals” will be 
thinking and doing to-morrow. 

Cork, Ireland, Fagle. 

Heury George has commenced his tour 
through HKouglanud and Scotlund. Why not 
establish in his wake branches of the na- 
tionalization league! It is all very well to 
hear the great reformer speak, and to ap- 

aud the noble principles which he upholds. 
But soinetbing more is necessary, and that 
something iste pub his privciples into prac- 
tice. To do this, organization, we repeat, is 
indispeusable; organization of voters, to agi- 
tute locally; to keep the flag flying, and to 
insist that the inen they vote for at an elec- 
tion should be men after their own hearts. 
The more uumerous and widespread this or- 
ganization would) be, the better chance fur 
secttriag menbers wio would favor national- 
ization principles. 
Londyn Star. 

Karl Cotnpton and Henry George uncon- 
sciously united on Saturday in writing on the 
wall, for the benetit: of Isuglish landlordism. 
Suid the earl: 

“ft would be of advantage to London if 
sume members of families, having a propriet- 
ary interest in the land of London, came for- 
ward, not only to take part in local affairs, 
but, if possible, join the county council and. 
show thut they had a hearty interest ino the 
welfare of a city whence they obtained most 
of ther wealth.” 

Said the American prophet: 

“We find, as Tolstoi has said, many men 
who were willing to do everything to help the 
working classes, to relieve the working clusses, 
bo relieve the poor, to raise up the downtrod- 
den, except to pet off their backs.” 

Now put these two utterances tovether and 
you have an admurable programme for Lon- 
don dandJordism. Leto the dandtords come 
forward, ws Lord Compton says, and assist 
vue noother, de George and Polstoi put it, to 
‘ret olf our bucks.” Dy way of stinulating 
ther efforts in this direction, let these gentry 
remember how casy it is when persons in their 
position refuse to clink down fur them to be 
chucked off, 

Western Morniug News, Plymouth, Kaghana, 

Mr. George us aw preacher is said to be even 
more effective than he is as aleeturer, Asa 
lecturer be has greatly improved siace bis 
lust visit bere, Lis oraterical style has lost 
nothing in divaiby and pained something in 
clearness; but be still writes far better than 
he speaks, Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the present visit is that he bas 
been taken up largely by dissenting ministers 
who looked shyly upon hindu few years age 
because they thought that the forcible expro- 
poe Of laudlords without compensation 
yore po very distant resemblance to sheer 
robbery, ‘The plan of campaign, which the 
venerable De. Atfon deseribes in his letter 


read wt herd Hartingtow’s mectlug last aight 


us “simple and absvlute immoralily” is evie 
dently begining bo work, 
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* BLetBnglishmen dlear and Qhey, 
Nebraska State Journal 


We adyiso Englishmen to treat Henry 
George with silence, 
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“What Tadmire in Christopher Colum- 
bus,” said Turgot, ‘is not his having dis- 
covered the new world, but his having 
fone to search for it on the faith of an 
opinion.” The nature of man is mirrored 
in his ideals, and the sentiment of the 
great French statesman and economist 
illuminates two characters. The true 
greatness of Coluunbus is just where Tur- 
got placed it, His strong claim upon the 
honor and reverence of mankind rests 
upon his possession of that noble faith 
which is the result of qualities partly in- 
tellectual and partly moral, that far be- 
yond the dim horizon of man’s momen- 
tary environment, the teachings of reason 
and the laws of nature will be found ever 
to be in cternal and changeless accord, 

Tn the remark about Columbus, Turgot 
has given us the key by which we may 
interpret his own character and work. 
In uditferent sphere of action and in a 
different department of knowledge Tur- 
got displayed the same disregard of per- 
sonal considerations, the same devotion 
to principle and the same confidence in 
the unseen issue which distinvuished the 
discoverer of America. Such qualities 
are the noblest attributes of the human 
mind and fully justify the enthusiastic 
encomiun of Jolin Austin, when he spoke 
of “the godlike Turgot.” 

But before the investigator in the do- 
main of social and political science can 
verify his principles by experiment he 
must not only overcome the intellectual 
difficulties which beset his subject and 
the ignorant prepossessions of the public— 
every scientific man finds these obstacles 
in his way—but he must conquer the op- 
position of those who have a personal in- 
terest in excluding the light. Powerful 
social forces resist the chanve and intlu- 
ential classes deny the principle upon 
which the change is justified. Columbus, 
the student of the physical universe, re- 
turned to Europe in seven months with 
his demonstration, which during five cen- 
turies po man has ventured to gainsay, 
nor ever will gainsay while the hemi- 
sphere which he discovered shall remain, 
Three centuries later Turgot brought to 
political and economic science the same 
spirit which Columbus brought to phys- 
ical science. The laws which he dis- 
covered und expounded are none the less 
beneficial and none the less sure. The 
truths which he announced are just as 
certain and immutable to-day as they 
were one hundred years ago; but the 
struggle against their recognition is just 
as Violentind justas persistent now as 
it was then, Principles endure forever; 
but so apparently do man's passion and 
injustice. The end no one can ever fore- 
sec. 

Turgot, like Adam Sr ith, was educated 
for the eliatel: and like his Scotch com- 
peer, he early abandoned the clerical ca- 
reer for one more congenial to his tastes 
and capacity. While at the Sorbonne he 
attained to the most flattering distince- 
tion. 

From 1743 to (750, he pursued, without 
cessation, his thevlogical studies, and 
these studies, together with the exercises 
and disputations, which were their obli- 
gatory complement, gave to his mind a 
most remarkable maturity, 

“Tn order to execute the theological ex- 
ercises, there was required,” says Morel- 
let, ‘ta certain talent and address in dis- 
entangling the objection and in replying 
toit. Inafter years Turgot often said to 
me witha smile, ‘My dear Abbe, it is only 
we who have passed our licentiate who 
know how to reason with exactitude,’ ” 

The value of such a training can 
scarcely be overestimated as a prepara- 
tion for the economic investigations 
which were the intellectual occupation of 
his subsequent life, A deductive study, 
like theology, develops with exceptional 
yapidity that lowical faculty which is so 
essential to success in the domiuin of po- 
litical economy. 

But even while at the Sorbonne his 
mind refused to be confined to the studies 
of his contemplated profession and turned 
to the consideration of subjects having a 
more humane and temporal interest, 

In 1749 he composed the first economic 
essay which we have from his pen. Tt is 
a letier addressed from the seminary to 
his fellow student the Abbe de Cice, It 
was written to refute the defense of the 
system of law published twenty years be- 
fore by Abbe Terrasson, Its main pur- 
pose wits tu combat the notion that me- 
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tallic money is only a mere sign, deriv- 


ing all of its value from the stamp of the 


sovereign. 

“Tf forty years later,” says Dupont de 
Nemours, in publishing this letter, ‘the 
majority of the citizens composing the 
constituent assembly had possessed as 
much intelligence as was shown by Tur- 
got at this early age, France might have 
been saved from the assiznats.” 

Turgot was twenty-three years old 
when he left the Sorbonne. His judg- 
ment was formed and his method estab- 
lished, He sought to trace all effects to 
their causes and to ascertain the laws by 
which the phenomena of nature may be 
systematized and explained. Clearly he 
is ® man of his century, but he has known 
how to rise above his age and project 
himself into ours, and he has done so by 
his own energy and without other guide 
thun his unaided reason. There is be- 
tween him and Adam Smith a resem- 
blanceso striking that each seems to be 
the precursor of the other. They were 
nearly of thesame age; Smith was born 
in 1728, Turgot in 1727, 

M. Say carries out this interesting paral- 
lel still further. Both, he observes, were 
educated for the church, and both after 
having finished their studies abandoned 
the church for philosophy; both enter- 
tained the same views upon the progress 
of the human mind; both searched for the 
law of this progress in metaphysics, in 
moral philosophy and in political econ- 
omy. Both matured their doctrines by 
solitary reflection. 

Adam Smith, like Turgot, intended at 
one time, to write the history of civiliza- 
tion and of progress; and in furtherance 
of this project, he, like Turgot, never 
ceased to study man, in his language and 
in his moral, social and economic life. 
Each pursued his profound researches 
alone, and during the greater part of his 
life without knowledge of the other; but 
from the day on which they learned to 
know each other they derived reciprocal 
aid and profit from each other's works, 
and from those of their respective mas- 
ters, 

The little work of Turgot upon “The 
Formation and Distribution of Wealth,” 
preceded by ten years the publication of 
the great economic work of Adam Smith, 
and these ten yeurs are just those during 
which Turgot and Adam Smith saw and 
kuew each other, and perhaps correspond- 
ed with one another upon economic sub- 
jects. Condorcet, in speaking of Turgot, 
says: “He maintained an active corre- 
spondence with Adam Smith.” It must, 
however, be confessed that Dugald Stew- 
art, the biographer of Adain “Smith, de- 
clared he could find no trace of this cor- 
respondence. 

Finally, it may be said of both of them 
that they have been the masters of the 
nineteenth century, which followed tieir 
death, rather than of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in which they lived. Pulteney, in a 
speech upon the Bank of England, deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons, May 30, 
1797, said of Adam Smith that he would 
‘persuade the present generation and 
rule the next.” The same judgment 
might be pronounced upon Turgot, for he 
persuaded the enlightened minds of his 
own day without being able to dominate 
his century; yet by his ideas after his 
death he has governed and still Controls 
the French nation. 

Turgot was well equipped for the work 
of financial and economic reform. He 
was a country gentleman by birth and 
tuste, but his intimate relations with 
Crournay, who had been a successful mer- 
chant before devoting himself entirely to 
economic inquiry, had given him an in- 
sight into the business of the commercial 
world, His lony experience as maitre des 
requetes and intendant, both of which 
offices were connected with the assess- 
ment and collection of the revenue, had 
familiarized him with the operation of 
divers schemes of taxation and the gen- 
eral industrial situation in France, But 
more important than all was his clear and 
logical mind, and his intuitive apprecia- 
tion of truth and justice, his generous and 
fearless enthusiasm for right and his in- 
exorable perseverance in the performance 
of duty, 

According to his view, mankind forns 
a natural society which is powerless to 
attain that degree of prosperity of which 
it is capable, vexcept by conforming to 
laws or conditions from which jt can 
never be freed, If humanity disobeys or 
Keeks to evade these laws, it places an 
obstacle in the way of its own progress, 
and comes short of the degree of comfort 
and wealth which, by respecting these 
laws, it would have heen able to secure to 
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the individual members of society. Such 
is the general notion entertained by Tur- 
gol upon the relation of natural law to 
political economy. 

Turgot was in thorough accord with 
Quesnay and that band of economic philoso- 
phers called Phystocrats who, under the 
leadership of Quesnay, made up the sect of 
Economistes, and of whom David Hume 
said that they were “the most chimerical 
and arrogant clique of men which has 
existed since the Sorbonne was no more.’ 
But this spirit of sect was never visible 
in Turgot, who was far too great a man 
to assume the attitude of a mere disciple 
of Quesnay. He gave to the doctrines of 
the Physiocrats an original interpreta- 
tion and new development, particularly 
along the line indicated by Gournay, that 
of the relation of the government to 
economic and industrial problems. 

The physiocrats affirmed in the first 
place that the creation of wealth pro- 
ceeded according to a natural Jaw, and 
that in order to permit that law to pro- 
duce its effects and humanity to enrich 
itself, it was necessary to accord to men 
united in society and organized in nations, 
first the liberty of producing, second the 
liberty of buying, selling and transport- 
ing the products of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce, finally, the liberty 
of accumulating capitaland of putting it 
in circulation either by way of loan or by 
otherwise employing it in the devclop- 
ment of the general wealth. This is the 
first and highest truth which we owe to 
them. 

Turgot epitomized in the three follow- 
ing propositions the doctrine of Gournay 
and made this doctrine his own: 

First—Give to all branches of conimerce 
that precious liberty of which it has been 
deprived by the prejudices of ignorant 
ages, by the facility with which govern- 
ment lends itself to particular interests 
and by the desire of a perfection mis- 
understood. 

Secondly—Facilitate the labor of all 
the members of the state so as to excite 
the greatest possible competition in sell- 
ing, whence there must necessarily result 
the greatest perfection in manufactures 
and the most advantageous price to the 
buyer. 

Thirdly—Give to the buyer the vreatest 
possible number of competitors, by open- 
ing to the seller all channels for the dis- 
posing of his commodities. This is the 
only means of securing to labor its re- 
zompense and of perpetuating production 
which has no other object than that 
recompense. 

This system rested upon the maxim that 
every mianisa better judge of his own 
interest than some other man to whom 
that interest is entirely indilferent, 

Those who combatted the opinions of 
Gournay represented him as an enthusiast 
and theorist. “This name of theorist,” 
said Turgot, ‘has become a sort of we pon 
in the mouths of all those persons whu 
are predisposed or interested to maintain 
some abuse, against anyone who pro- 
poses a change.” 

On August 8, 1761, Turgot was ap- 
pointed to the intendance of Limoges. 
France, at that time, was divided into 
forty provinces and thirty-five generali- 
tes or districts. 

The provinces were military divisions 
under the control of governors; the gen- 
eralites were administrative districts un- 
der the supervision of intendants, These 
divisions were widely different in extent 
and boundaries. The intendants were 
financial agents like the directeurs des 
contributions in our own day, but they 
also exercised judicial functions, being 
empowered to determine certain conten- 
tions in the matter of imposts, like the 
present conseils de prefecture; and like 
the present prefets they were charged 
with the supervision of the police, the 
militia and the public charities, 

For thirteen years Turgot devoted him- 
self to the interests of his district, with 
an ardor which never allowed him a mo- 
ment of relaxation. He never shunned 
even the most onerous details, and yet he 
treated all administrative questions with 
that elevation of view and regard for gen- 
eral principles which distinguish the 
philosopher from the mere man of busi- 
ness. He united in himself the two char. 
acters to a most remarkable degree, The 
country over which he was placed was 
poor and overburdened with taxes, 
“T believe I am justified in assert- 
ing,” said Turgot, “that in the generalite 
of Limoges, the taxes amount to 48 or 50 
per cent of the total product and that the 
king draws from the land almost as much 
as the owners,” 


When he entered upon the duties of his 
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new office he found that the method of 
assessing the land (ax was most arbitrary 
and confused, There bad never. been a 
proper survey and valuation of the lands 
in the district, one the rich nobles were 

accustomed to niuike use of the intendunt 
to secure exemption or reduction of taxes 
for themselves or their proteges. Turgot 
at once puta stop to this system of favor- 

itism and set about the herculean but 
essentially practical task of getting an 
accurate survey and valuation of all the 
lands iu his district. At the same time he 
wrote and circulated throughout the dis- 
trict the most elaborate discussions of the 
principles of taxation, The method of 
assessing and collecting the land tax 
which Turgot recommended is now the 
settled policy of the French government, 
The common people appreciated his ef- 
forts and regarded him as a benefactor; 
but the nobles could not forgive his re- 
fusal to respond to their unjust and fraud- 
ulent requests for favors and exemptions, 
Like all persons who are deprived of the 
enjoyment of a corrupt advantage, they 
promptly denounced him as an imprac- 
ticable doctrinaire, as a man of theories 
and systems, “Yes, Madame, he is a the- 
orist,” exclaimed Abbe Baudeau, in talk- 
ing of Turgot to a lady whose name he 
does not give, but whom he describes as 
a clever prude of the court and one of the 
mothers of the Jesuitical Israel, “yes, 
madam, he is a theorist. And do youim- 
agine that. routine methods and disjointed 
ideas are the proper instruments of gov- 
ernment for arealm like France?” 

In 1769 a famine occurred at Angouleme, 
in the generalite of Limoges, brought 
about by an excessive circulation of com- 
mercial paper. The credit of the Angou- 
leme merchants in other cities was for the 
time being destroved, business was ata 
standstill and the distress was terrible. 
The makers of this commercial paper were 
a band of scoundrels who had conspired 
together to profit by their own bankruptey, 
by accusing of usury the persons who had 
discounted their bills and by denouncing 
them for this act before the Senechal of 
Angouleme. The purpose of the denun- 
ciation was to evade the debt and punish 
the creditor with fine and imprisonment 
for wishing to collect it, 

The flagrant raseality of the proceeding 
excited Turgot to active interference. At 
his suggestion the creditors appealed to 
the royal council and Turgot accompanied 
the appeal witha paper on usury. The 
subject was treated analytically and his- 
torically; and the paper closed with an 
urgent reconimendation to the councii to 
define the sw in sucha manner that 
thereafter the parties might lawfully 
avrree upon any rate of interest whatso- 
ever. In this treatise Turgot anticipated 
Bentham’s argument by a quarter of a 
century, The council acquitted the ac- 
cused but declined to follow the intend- 
ant’s advice, 

The protective spirit of the middle ages 
expressed itself in the commercial regula- 
tions by which every center of popula- 
tion sought to cut itself off from every 
other in the silly attempt to secure both 
the penny and the loaf. In later cen- 
turies, with the growth of great nation- 
alities, many of the internal barriers to 
commerce were broken down and sup- 
planted by similar restrictions applied to 
the commerce of the nation as a whole. 
France in this respect was a good way be- 
hind sonie other European countries, for 
althouch she was blessed with all the re- 
strictions upon foreign commerce which 
the most extreme protectionist could de- 
sire, hev trade had not been relieved from 
the vexatious interference of local bodies, 
Her local authorities still retained and 
exercised considerable power in regula- 
ting all traffic and in fixing the price of 
commodities, The attempt to fix the 
price of merchandise by law is a survival 
of that mediveval notion that there is a just 
price for commodities entirely indepen- 
dent of the price which the buyer and 
seller may determine for themselves, and 
that the ascertainment of this just price 
is afunction of government. In respact 
of an article of prime necessity like corn, 
this superstition was particularly strong, 
and in times of scarcity the grain mer- 
chant was the object of strong popular 
animosity and of especial governmental 
control, The ignorant and ill-judged in- 
terference of the public officials always 
made exchange more difficult and in- 
creased prices, This result in turn ine 
creased the popular fury against the mer- 
chant forthe people never ascribed the 
rise in price to foolish legislation, but 
always to the wickedness of the corn 
chandler’s heart, Consequently, in times 
of famine nothing was more common than 
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for crowds of starving men to break open 
and destroy the stores of grain, as w 
means of wreaking vengeance on the 
trader who refused to sell for Jess than 
fhe market price. 

The greatmen in the state were not 
slow to tuke advantage of this prejudice 
to secure to themselves a monopoly of the 
grain trade, Companies were established 
by royal charter, to which was given the 
exclusive right of buying and selling corn 
in certain localities or throughout the 
kingdom, Sometimes it was thought 
that the king himself had a share in these 
enterprises. Nominally the companies 
were under government supervision and 
control and this was the alleged reason 
for their creation; in reality they were 
simply schemes for monopolizing an ar- 
ticle of cardinal necessity. 

In 1770 there was a searcity of rain in 
the generulite of Limoges. A> royal 
proclamation of 1763 and the edict of 
1764 had guaranteed the free circulation 
of corn throughout the kingdom; but this 
liberty was constantly menaced by par- 
lements and municipal officers. For ex- 
ample, the paurlement of Bordeaux or- 
duined by a decree of January {4, 1770, 
that all the land ownersand tenant farm- 
ers of Limousin and Perigord should 
bring each week to the town markets a 
quantity of corn sufficient for the provis- 
ioning of those markets, and forbade them 
selling their grain at wholesale or retail 
elsewhere than in the said markets. 

The authorities of the little city of 
Turenne had shown no greater respect for 
the new law, They prohibited the taking 
of grain from their city, and ordained that 
‘the farmers should give up their grain, 
on receiving the current market price. 
Finally, the lieutenant of police at An- 
gouleme, made bold to publish an ordi- 
nance obliging all persons who had grain 
in store or otherwise, to reserve nothing 
beyoad what was absolutely necessary 
for the nourishment of themselves and 
their families; and to bring the surplus to 
market under pain of a fine of one thou- 
sand livres. The effeet of all this was to 
add to the local dearth, already quite se- 
rious from the loss of the harvest, a famine 
more general, resulting from the impossi- 
bility of making up by the aid of com- 
merce the deticit existing in the gencralite. 

Turgot, alive tothe danger, took the most 
enervetic measures. Tle applied to the 
council to obtain the nullification of the 
Bordeaux decrees. He commanded the 
municipality of Turenne to abandon its 
opposition to the exportation of grain, 
He bad the lieutenant of police at An- 
gouleme forbidden by a decree of council 
foexecute his ordinance, At the same 
time he caused to be distributed a great 
number of copies of the royal proclama- 
tion of 1763 and the edict of July, 1764, 
upon the free circulation of corn, and also 
the work of Le Trosne, entilled, «*7he 
freedom of the grain trade alrays use- 
ful, never tyurious,” for he was accus- 
tomed to say: '*The laws themselves must 
be sown in prepared ground.” But he did 
not content hiniself with these passive 
measures; he organized bureaus of char. 
ity, obliged the land owners to maintain 
their laborers and opened the stone vards 
for the construction of roads and high- 
ways, 

Political difficulties, however, which 
had contributed to the high price of corn 
not only at Limoges, but in many cther 
provinces, had seriously shaken the con- 
fidence of Abbe Terray who was at that 

time finance minister to Louis XV, if he 
ever was sincere, which, by the way, is 
not probable, in the eficacy of the free 
eireulation of corn permitted by Con- 
troller General Bertin, in’ the edict of 
1764; Abbe Terray therefore resolved to 
revoke the edict, Before putting bis pro- 
jeet into execution, although conclusively 
decided as to his course, by all sorts of 
reasons, some of which were far from 
being honest, Terray sent out letters to 
all the intendants in the kingdom asking 
their opinion, Turzot responded in seven 
Jetters which have become a classic. Tis 
defense of liberty was complete; he 
showed by an unanswerable chain of rea- 
soning, that the farmer, the merchant 
and the consumer are all alike interested 
in an unrestricted trade incorn, “The 
rezulations and restrictions,” said Turgot, 
‘never produce one prain of corn mere, 
but they hinder the transportation of 
grain from the locality where it is super: 
abundant to the places where it is searce,” 

Tt was said at the time that it was the 
king’s speculations in grain which Ter- 
ray wished to favor by abolishing the 
edvct of 1764, Turgot therefore touched 
a sensitive point when he declared he 
conld not conceive a chartered company 
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which would exercise a more terrible mo- 
nopoly. “A monopoly of purchase as 
against the laborer, and a monopoly of 
sule as against the consumer. Even had 
such a company been composed of angels 
it could not have succeeded in equalizing 
prices. It would be incapable of  pro- 
viding for the subsistence of all and the 
people would always say that it was com- 
posed of rogues.” 

Abbe Terray, however, would listen to 
nothing, He contented himself with 
eulogizing the le{ters which he had re- 
ceived and offering them: as models to the 
other intendants; while he abolished by 
edict of December 23, 1770, the principal 
provisions of the edict of 1764. All those 
who wished to engage in the grain trade 
were obliged to inscribe ia the registers 
of the police their names, surnames, rank 
and residence, the location of their ware- 
houses and the places in which they car- 
ried on business, and they were compelled, 
under the most severe penalties, to sell 
nothing except in the public markets. 

“From twenty villages,” said Voltaire, 
“the Jords, priests, laborers and me- 
chanics were forced to goor to send at 
great expense to that capital (the place 
where the market was); if any one sold 
at home to his neighbor a setier of corn, 
he was condemued to pay a fine of five 
hundred livres, and the corn, wagon and 
the horses were seized for the benefit of 
the troop of soldiers who committed the 
rapine. Every nobleman who, in his own 
village gave wheat or outs to one of his 
own vassals, was in danger of being pun- 
ished as a criminal.” 

To put an end to this abuse of power it 
it was necessary that Turgot should be- 
come minister. 

DwiGHTt M. Lowrey. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


By means of the high tariff the manufact- 
urers can combine and keep up bigh prices 
which the people must pay.—(Oswego Pal- 
ludiam. 

With cheap raw materials our manufact- 
uters can compete with their rivals in the 
neutral markets of the world, and thus dis- 
pose of their surplus products, and afford 
employment to hundreds of thousands of 
men now reduced to total or partial idleness. 
—[Indianupolis Sentinel. 

The tariff of fifty-seven per cent remains 
undisturbed; the combine by which a high 
price for thread is maintained is unbroken, 
and yet the kindly considerate Clark Bros., 
wlio were so solieitous that their workmen 
should not suffer loss before election, have 
reduced their wages fifteen per cent,—[Os- 
wevo Palladium. 

The trouble is people do not think; if they 
did they would at once see that it is only the 
luinber kings and forest owners who are ben- 
efited by the duty on Jumber.—{Tiltord, Suuth 
Dak., Times, 

Julius Goldschmidt, the new consul genera) 
to Vienua, is vice-president of the Brand 
stove works in Milwaukee. During the cam- 
paigu Mr. Goldschmidt was an ardent pro- 
tectionist, and diligently explained to the 
workingmen that protection meant bigh 
wages and general prosperity to every one, 
while tarilf reduction meant a cutting down 
in wages all around. dust at present Mr, 
Goldschmidtis delayed in leaving for Vierna 
because his workingmen canuet understand 
why their wages shoulu be reduced.—{New 
York World. 

It is a matter of bistorical record that Eng- 
land’s manufacturing industries expanded 
under commercial freedom, and that country 
keeps her eaport trade by utilizing free raw 
materials. While the workmen in American 
factories are glad to get work nine months in 
the year, the British factories ruu all the year 
round, baving the world for &® muarket.— 
{Hamilton, Ont., Times. 

Even the high tariff New York Sun occa- 
sionally strikes fundamental principles. It 
asks, opposing the project of paying a bounty 
eoserghbum sugar: “If it does not pay to 
raise sorghum, why should the people of the 
state be tuxed to enable a few persons to 
grow this yiarened crop” Yes, why?) And 
why should the people be taxed to enable a 
few persons to grow wool, manufacture tin 
plate, salt and a few hundred other things, 
Sorghum has as much claim to “protection” 
asaoy of these thiogs, and the people deserve 
to be freed from taxation upon them as well 
as upon sorzhum, lf the rule is good let us 
have more of it.—[Rume, N. Y., Sentinel. 

The fat frying business goes right along. 
Last full it was the protected manufacturer 
who was held over the fire till he exuded fat 
inte the contribution plate of Brother Wana- 
maker. ‘This spring itis the protected laburer 
who is over the coals,~(Chicago News, 

The laborers in all branches of industry 
live under a system of absolute free trade in 
that which they have to sell, namely, their 
labor, and the only way in which protection 
affects then is to double the cost of every- 
thing they have to buy.—(Tilferd, So. Dak., 
Times. 

A protective tariff aids and mukes possible 
trusts, pools and monopolies, which could 
never exist without its uid.—[Fulton, TL, 
Journal. 

A taril¥ for protection is simply a process 
through which the fisca. agency of the gov- 
ernment is used to insure & prolit to certain 
moneyed interests, altogether of a private 
sort.—(Belfur@’s Magazine. 
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ning, so loug as tnjust social conditions ex- 
ist, is hke an doctor advising people not to get 
sick ina miasmatic neighborhood. It is time 
that the clergymen were waking up to try 
and make it possible for a rich man to go to 






The Number of Siunanturch Now More Than 
90,000. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, } 
New York, April 28. § 

The past week has not shown any im- 
provement in the receipt of petitions. 
There were, early in the week, two or 
three notably bad days, but the number 
has increased the latter part of the week, 
bringing the total up to 1,226. Though 
this is by no means a satisfactory week's 
work, we were fortunate enourh to reach 
a total slightly exceeding 50,000, and this 
floure having been reached, it should give 
our friends an impetus for new work. Let 
all who have signed petitions in their 
possession hasten them forward, so that 
by the next report, which will, on account 
of the centennial, have to bo dated April 
29, the total shall have reached 52,006, 
being the number marked out by the com- 
inittee in the beginning for the whole 
year's work, 

The new tracts for which we have been 
waiting are now printed and will go out 
to new signers during this and the com- 
ing week. Those receiving them = will 
notice that the last two leaves of the tract 
are simply six petitions appropriately 
backed with a summary of our principles, 
and all they have todo is to cut them 
out and obtain signatures. Any one who 
do not find that these six are enough, 
will receive all the blanks they desire on 
application. 
~ The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . 2.0... 48,504 
Received during week ending April23, 1,228 





Total . 1. 2. 6 8 ew oe 6 610,029 

Contributions received from the public 
(aside from any payments made by reg- 
ular subscribers), duringy tne past week 
have been as follows: 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mass. 10 00 
Richard Powers, Roxbury, Mass... 1 00 
K. F. Heinzen, Boston, Mass. . 2°. 1 oo 
George White, New York city. . . 2 00 


“Waele Tom,” Bryn Mawr, Pa . . 27 

“Single Tax,” Waltham, Mass... | 

D. Stuart, Oukland, Cal. 2... 1 

George M. Craig, Los Angeles, Cal. . 1 00 

¥. G. Anderson, Jamestown, N.Y. . 

J. J. Barnard, Passaic, N.J.  . . 1 

John Cairns, Hartford, Conn. 2... 25 

Dr. C. K. Cutter, Charlestown, Mass. 

Suudry subseriptions in postage 
stamps (two weeks) . . 1. 6. 6 





S21 90 
Previously acknowledged in THE 
STANDARD. . . . « « « « « « 3 OLF 93 


ee: 


Total, . 2. 6 «© © 6 © © 6 + 683,639 83 
Wm. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 

The following are extracts taken from 
a few of the letters received by the com- 
mnittee : 

tubert Baker, Albany, N. Y.—The enclosed 
ten signatures bring my list up to 1,600. One 
of the signers was one of the original con- 
verts of the 86 campaign and was a subscrib- 
er to THE STANDARD for six months after- 
wards. He, in conjunction witha number of 
others, entered that campaign with the de- 
terinination to “do or die,” avd he died. He 
was even ignorant of the fact that a petition 
was in circulation, but upon my showing him 
with what ease 1 obtained siguatures aud the 
splendid opportunity this work afforded for 
introducing the subject to those absolutely 
ignorant of our principles, he promised to go 
to work in the same manner. 

Win Jackson, Middleport, N. Y.—I have 
not had a chance for some years to talk poli- 
tics with ny brother, but when I pr: sented 
the single tax to him recently he saw the cat 
atvonce. Heisa farmer and a Jurge sheep 
raiser, Dub he says sheep are not raised for 
their Wool and cannot be raised but for their 
mutton, He bas just been building a uew 
house and a very large barn and he says thit 
the tarilY tax on the materials cost hin about 
$400, while the Jecal assessor has raised his 
ussessinent &2,000. 

James Carter, Winchester, Ind.—The most 
encotrugiug result of presenting the vetition 
isthe penerial expression of opinion that if 
the siuele tax will foree into use land now 
held idle by speculators without inereasing 
the burden on farmers and stall homesteads 
itis a good thing, 

QO. C. Raseh, Cincinnati, Ohio. --During a re- 
cent business trip} obtained 100) siznatures, 
which Lenclose. They represent merchants 
and business men particularly, but T have not 
disdained to aceept the signatures of mints- 
ters, members of the legislature and lawyers. 
Hope to send you as many more before 0 re- 
turn home, 

Phil Acker, Kansas City, Mo.—Eight months 
ago Lwasa strong high protectionist, but it 
was tmny luck to be converted tu the single 
tax ideuw and taat put an end to proteetion, 

Joha Bridge, Detroit, Mich.--L am sure the 
single tax idea is making headway in the 
minds of the men und women of this city. 
One convert Inakes Lwo, aud two make four, 
und go it gocs. 

hk. Delaney, Memphis, Tenu.—Political ecun- 
omy is as closely allied to religion as sanitary 
science isto the principles of medicine, A 
clergyman exhorting his hearers to cease sin- 


heaven. 


to congress are doing good work, 
assembly 2,228 sigued it almost solidly except 
SIX republioats, 





The single tax will do it. 
Thomas MeGouran, Deuver, Col.--Tn this 


city and for miles around it Wwe are over run 
With land speculators and reat estate com- 
mands fabuious prices. 
will 
sentiment here, 
have found many men who had eume inde- 
pendently to the conclusion we bold without 
ever having heard of the single tax move- 
ment, 


This state of things 
eventually make a strong single tax 
When getting signatures I 


Josepb Suess, Chicago, T,—I bave no diffl- 


culty now in getting signatures, which is due, 
I believe, Lo the discussion brought about by 
the lute convention, 


W. B. Green, Metropolis, UL—The petitions 
K. of L. 


Smice the signers have got 
returos and read the tracts there bas been a 
creat deal of talk here about the single tax. 

KE. J. Perego, Wichita Falls, Texas. —Repub- 
ficans refuse to sien the petition. Protection 
is their religion, though some of them have 
not a corn-dodger in the house. 


E.G Flanagan, Pittsburg, Pa.—The znost 
of the tracts are already placed where they 
will be carefully read. Some of the men 
whose names I first sent. in have gone to work 
to get their blanks titted up. Others are talk- 
ing siagle tax to Cher friends. 


Jobu W. Smith, Haverhill, Mass.—Two of 
these siguers were formerly radical protec- 
tionists. 

Thomas J. Hudson, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Slowly but surely the leaven is working. 
Tariff reformers bere are becoming more out- 
spoken for free trade aud free traders are 
listening with more patience to single tax 
men. 

M. L. Hostetter, Osceola, lowa.—One signer 
lives intown but owns 500 acres of Jand in 
the country. He is an Irishman and knows 
whiatis the real trouble with his countrymen 
in Ireland, but he says that under the present 
system he musé own land in order to avoid 
slavery for himself and children. 


Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tenn.—One of our 
politicians, "Aquire Pat Winters, came out 
strongly for the single tax on March 17 at an 
Irish land league meeting. He wanted the 
frish to organize a meeting in each ward iu 
the town, ‘Squire Winters has considerable 
influence with his race, and he manifestly 
sees something in the single tax, 


One of the Early Labor Piatforma. 


The report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor 
contains the platform adopted by the 
“Young American” party at a convention 
held in Wew York city in 1830, The resolutions 
show that at that day the party saw that the 
land question must play an important part in 
settling the labor-question, but that the 
method of restoring to men their natural 
right in the soil had not yet been seen. The 
platform made the following declarations: 

1, The right of man to the soil. 

8 Down with monopolies, 

3. Freedom of public lands. 

4. Homesteads to be made inalienable. 

5. Abolition of laws for the collection of 
debts. 

6. Ageneral bankrupt law. 

7. A lien by the lnborer upon his own work 
for his wages. 

Ss Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

M Equal rights with mea for women. 

10. The abolition of chattel slavery and wage 
slavery. 

11. Juand limited to 160 acres, no person 
after the passage of the law to become pos- 
sessed of more than that amount of land. 
When a land monopolist dies his heirs to take 
each his legal number of acres and be com- 
pelled to sell the overplus, 

12. Mails of the United States to run on 
the Sabbath. 

A Glaring Llostance. 
New York Eventoy Post. 

Que of the manufacturers who made use of 
the bulldezing “pave envelopes”  aring the 
last campaign was PLN. Dederick, maker of 
hay presses, brick machines, ete, at Albany, 
Amone the hes whieh appenred on these en- 
velopes were the following: 

THE ONG ISSUK OF THIS CAMPAIGN: 
SHALL AMERICAN GOODS AND PRODUCTS, OR 
ENGLISH GOODS AND PRODUCTS, STOCK 
OUR HOME MARKET ¢ 
SHALL AMERICAN WAGES OR ENGLISIL WAGES 
KK PAID TO OUR WORKUINGMEN AND 
WORKING WOMEN ¢ 
A facsimile of the envelopes is now published 
by the Albany Evenme Union, in the same 

column with this interestiug announcements 

[tis now a little over a month since w& pros 
tection president was inaugurate , and the 
Albany Express (rep,) of this merning con- 
tains the following: 

SWAGES HEAVILY CuT.’ 
Cp, kK. DEDERICK’S MEN MUST ACCEPT 25 PER 
CENT KEDUCTION OR GO,” 

RHE WOODWORKERS IN THE EMPLOY OF P, 
kK. DEVERICK, MANUFACTURER OF WAY 
PRESSES, BRICK MACHINES, ETC., HAVE BEEN 
NOTIFIED THAT THEIL WAGER WILL HEREAF- 
TER BK 20 PER CENT LOWER THAN BEFORR, 
THEY HAVE NOT BEEN ASKED WHETHER THEY 
WILL ACCEPT THE REDUCTION, (?f HAS SIMPLY 
BEEN THRUST UPON THEM.” 
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THE STANDARD is not sent to subscribers after the 
expiration of the time pala fur. 





Subseribers should renew a week or two before the 
expiration of their subseriptions to prevent the loss of 
any niunbers, 


Mr. Broadhurst, the labor member of 
parliament, brought on a debate in the 
house of commons a week or two ago 
upon the condition of the poor in large 
towns. Fle spoke of the drift of popula- 
tion into cities, complained that the pocr 
were badly lodged and fed, and demanded 
that the government provide better lodg- 
ings and furnish free lunches to children 
at’ public schools. The Evening Post 
justly supposes that Mr. Broadhurst's 
proposed remedy must strike thoughtful 
people as irrational; but, judging from 
the further comments of the Post, it did 
not strike thoughtful people when it 
struck the editors of that paper. 

According to the Post, any scheme for 


permanently improving the condition of 


the urban poor, to be successful, must be 
accompiunied by some plan of keeping 
down the urban population, which, says 
the Post, is impossible. Butit is not im- 
possible. It would be just as easy and 
hardly more horrible to kill superfluous 
babies with electricity, according to the 
American mode of execution, than to 
murder them by starvation and disease; 
and to keep country people away by a 
protective tariff according to the Ameri- 
can method of commercial intercourse 
would not be so very difficult, 

The question of population the Post 
thoughtlessly thinks (10 use aun expression 
specially adapted to the intellectual exer- 
cises of that journal) lies at the root of the 
labor problem, Thus: ‘The answer to the 
question why machinery has not done 
more to improve the condition of the 
working class is simply that the working 
class pursues the machines with so many 
children that they cannot get very far 
ahead with their production! To illumin- 
ate the depths of this well of economic 
wisdom, the statement is made that when 
England began to use machinery on a 
large scale she had a population of ten 
million, and though machinery has done 
great things for popular comfort she has 
now thirty-five million to support instead 
often million, and ‘of course leisure and 
luxuries for the workingman are still a 
long way olf.” 

It is the extreme of charity to attribute 
this to thoughtless thinking, for it seems 
impossible to give to the mutter even that 
attention which is necessary to make the 
sentences grammatical without seeing 
the absurdity of the proposition. It is 
utterly void of sense, unless we assume 
that labor has nothing to do either 
with making or with using machines, 
Machines are made by labor and 
there is no limit to the machines labor 
can make suave the state of the art 
and natural materials, All machines are 
operated by labor, and there is no limit. 
upon the extent of the their operation or 
the volume of their products save the 
natural material yequired, The more 
working classes pursue machines the 
more productive should machinery he- 
come, To give asemblance of sense to 
the Post’s antiquated proposition it aiust 
be assumed that machines are things 
that labor cannot reproduce, This is the 
socialistic hypothesis, and once granted 
vilidates the socialistic programme, That 
it would so result, 1s no reason for not 
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granting it; but that it is false is the best 
of reasons. 


The reason machinery has not done 
more for the working class is not that the 
working class pursues the machines with 
children, but that the cost of access to 
‘aw material, which labor cannot repro- 
duce, has increased in greater ratio than 
the productive power of machi’ ery. This 
fact is at once illustrated and overlooked 
by Green in his “History of the English 
People.” Speaking of the period to which 
the Post refers. when England's popula- 
tion was but $0,000,000, he says: ‘The 
rast accumulation of capital as well us 
the vast increase of population at this 
time, told upon the land;”" ‘wheat rose to 
famine prices and the value of lund rose 
in propertion with the price of wheat;” 
“inclosures went on with prodigious ra- 
pidity;” “he income of every landowner 
was doubled?) “but if the increase of 
wealth was enormous, its distribution 
was partials’ “daring the fifteen years 
which preceded Waterloo the number of 
the population rose from 10,000,000 to 
13,000,000 and this rapid increase kept 
down the rate of wages which would 
naturally have advanced in a correspond- 
ing degree with the increase in the na- 
tional wealth.” Here Green had before 
himin his own manuscript not only the 
fact that maehinery had increased wealth 
Without benetiting labor, but also the ob- 
viously related fact that land so increased 
in value and was being so rapidly inclosed 
that the incomes of land owners doubled; 
and yet he explained the continued low 
wages not by the fact that the increased 
production was absorbed by rent, but that 
population had inereased py a third. 
How trivial as an explanation, and how 
utterly irrational when we remember that 
the effect of increased population on pre- 
duction is precisely the same as that of 
improved machinery—a greater product 
per capita, The 13,000,000 in] England in 
1815 wereable, even without improved ma- 
chinery, to produce more per capita than 
the 10,000,000 could have done fifteen years 
before. If this is not true there is nothing 
in the doctrine that division of labor 
yields larger returns. But irrespective of 
that doctrine 00 one will deny that 15,- 
00,000 people can produce as much per 
apita as 10,000,000; and, that being ad- 
mitted, will some one explain how increase 
of population can damage the working 
class? There is anexplanation. It is the 
explanation that Green mentions but does 
not see, and that the Post ignores, name- 
ly, increase of population makes access 
to land more difficult by making it more 
valuable. 


Once open the door to arbitrary crimi- 
nal procedure and there is no telling what 
monster will creep in. Once give to the 
police autocratic power and there is no 
telling how much they will want nor how 
much they will by degrecs succeed in 
getting. It has for some time been the 
custom of the police of New York to take 
important prisoners to police headquarters 
and there, away from friends and counsel, 
to subject them to unauthorized and un- 
warranted examinations and espionage. 
How this is done was shown in the trial 
of the boy accused of murdering a drug- 
gists assistant. So well had a web been 
woven about this boy that it isaltogether 
probable if he had not been a mere boy 
that he would have been convicted of a 
crime which every one but the police is 
now convinced he did not commit. If we 
wre to have courts of first instance, such 
as they have on the continent of Europe, 
let us have responsible and legalized 
courts, and not an irresponsible police in- 
quisition, 


In another way the police are showing 
their itching for autocratic power, Our 
penal code provides that any one who has 
been legally adjudged an habitual crimi- 
nal may be arrested without warrant and 
punished as a disorderly person, provided 
he has a dangerous weapon or a criminal 
tool in his possession, or is acting ina 
manner tu create a suspicion that he is 
about to commit a crime, But the police 
are not satisfied with this, and, at the in- 
stance of Inspector Byrnes, Senator 
Murphy has introduced a bill allowing the 
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police to arrest without warrant any per- 
son known to them as an habitual crimi- 
nal who is “acting ina manner which 
might appear to the police as suspicious.” 
Tf this law were passed nothing would 
stand between the police and the liberty 
of the citizen but the writ of habeas 
corpus, and when our people become so 
indifferent to the rights of individuals as 
to permit such a law as Senator Murphy's 
bill to stund upon the statute book the 
police wel not hesitate long about getting 
rid of the writ of habeas corpus. 

The Ohio committee on taxation has 
made its report to the general assembly. 
In the course of the report it says: ‘The 
most zealous advocates of tux reform in 
Ohio to-day are the single tax men. We 
have received many fetters advocating 
their ideas from all quarters of the state, 
and some petitions. They brought Mr, 
Ilenry George, Mr. Tom L. Johnson and 
Mr. Thomas G, Shearman before us to ex- 
pound their doctrines, The press of the 
country have so fully set forth their views 
that we shall not attempt any resume 
here. We do not agree with them, nor 
believe that Ohio is ready or willing to 
accept their ideas.” ; 

What the single tax man demands is 
that public revenues should be derived 
froma single tax on the value of land, 
and the property produced by labor should 
be untaxed. Since farming land has but 
little value compared with farm improve- 
ments and stock, the single tax would re- 
duce the taxes of farmers. Since the land 
on which workingmen build theiv homes 
is of very little value compared with the 
house aud furniture, the single tax would 
reduce taxes on workingmen’s homes. 
Since the land that small business men 
use is of little value compared with their 
improvements, the single tax would re- 
duce the taxes of smal] business men. 
And since a great proportion of the people 
are becoming renters, the ground rent 
they already pay to a landlord would be 
their only tax, for out of that ground rent 
he would have to pay the single tax. On 
the other hand, since the greater value of 
mining property is in the mining right 
and not in the improvements, miniog 
monopolies would have to pay a higher 
tax. Since the greater value of railroad 
property is not the rails and rolling stock 
and stations, but the exclusive franchise 
of right of way, railroud monopolies would 
have to pay a higher tax. Since lund 
Values in cities are greater than imiprove- 
ment values, cities would have to pay a 
higher tax. The system of taxation to 
which this Ohio committee would not 
subscribe, then, is a system that relieves 
the farmer, the werkingman, the tenant, 
the small business man and country coim- 
munities, and places the burden of taxa- 
tion On mining monopolists, on railroad 
monopolists, on land monopolists gen- 
erai. and on city communities. 

Having seen that this astute committee 
is opposed toa system of taxation that 
favors industry and discourages  mo- 
nopoly, let us see what kind ef taxes it 
advocates. Among its recommendations 
area taxonthe right of incorporation, 
which is like taxing an improved method 
of doing business; taxes on corporations 
enjoying special privileges under the law 
of eminent domain, such as railroads, 
telegraphs, ete, which is really one 
phase of the single tax; a tax on collat- 
eral inheritances, to which of course 
there is no objection from an economic 
point of view, although from the moral 
point of view it isa confiscation of pri- 
vate property; and a tax on the holders of 
profitable offices, which is the same as if 
a merchant should keep back part of the 
Stipulated wages of his clerk and use it 
to pay store rent on the theory that the 
clerk ought to contribute to the rent of 
the place in which he earned his wages, 

The committee reports that its expenses 
were $102.00, It deserves credit for so 
nicely adjusting the cost of its services to 
their value. 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle, a strong pro- 
tection paper, has the candor to admit 
that free trade would not trouble the 
farmer, “It is not free trade with other 


| countries,” it says, “that troubles the 
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farmer; he can hold his own with all the 
rest of the world on that score, for he is 
an exporter, and the freer the trade the 
better.” This candor is really remark- 
able, and might be supposed to huve been 
a slip of the pen were it not that the writer 
forges nhead, ‘giving away” the protec- 
tion scheme in every paragraph. Protec. 
tion regards trade as a bad thing, and 
the Poughkeepsie Eagle follows boldly 
and candidly where’ protection leads, 
What really does trouble the farmer, ae- 
cording to its views, ‘is the competition 
which is caused by free trade within our 
own boundaries.” By this is meant the 
competition of western with eastern 
farmers, And the eastern farmer js told 
thatin opposing railroad combinations.and 
advocating free canals, he has been an 
eflicient helper in the process of his own 
destruction. The Eagle does not have 
the hardihood to distinctly advocate 
what it certainly regards as the true 
remedy, but the inference is an open one. 
Railroads should be encouraged to com- 
bine and raise their charges to the high- 
est point, and to enable them to do this 
the canals should be closed or left to fill 
up; and meanwhile a constitutional. 
amendment should be passed that would 
open the way to a protective tariff be- 
tween the states. 
eastern farmer the eastern market for his 
grain. What became of the western 
market for those eastern products that 
we are in the habit of trading for west- 
ern grain is of no more moment than 
what becomes of the foreign market for 
our goods when we cut off our market 
for foreign goods. 

It is impossible to understand why re- 
publican protectionists applaud the co- 
ercion of thesouth. 
aw section that wanted to secede they 
should have rejoiced at that secession 
and encouraged the secession of other 
sections. If now, instead of one nation 
between the two oceans from Mexico to 
Canada we had an eastern, a western and 
a southern nation, what splendid home 
markets each might enjoy, and what 
magnificent custom house opportunities 
there might be for the distribution of ex- 
ecutive patronage. And Mr. Carnegie, 
instead of resorting to the free trade de- 
vice of enforcing reductions in freight 
charges to enable him to compete with 
Alabama manufacturers, would have noth- 
ing todo but go to the congress of the 


east and vet a tariff law to keep out the 


pauper goods of the south. Then both 
he and the Pennsylvania railroad could 
enjoy the blessings of protection tovether 
and in peace. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the proposal to hold a convention 
at Chattanooga in May next for the pur- 
pose of forming a Southern protective 
turiff league. The object of this league 
is to unite protective sentiment in (he 
south in favor cf the election of pro- 
tectionists to congress. 
is hopeful because it is impossible to unite 
the protective sentiment in any section 
without uniting free trade sentiment! in 
opposition, and because the protectionists 
of the south being led thereby into the. 
republican party, which is now fully coni- 
mitted to protection, will not only drive 
free trade republicans into the democratic 
party, but will compel the free trade 
democrats to commit their party as fully 
to free trade as the republican party is 
committed to protection, The great 
weakness of the democratic party to-day 


is that it has no distinet policy, while its 


adversary has one; and the only weak- 
ness of the tree trade policy is that it has 
no party while the protection policy has 
one. The sooner the democratic party 
gets off the fence and down on the only 
side of the fence that is politically un- 
oceupied—the free trade side—the sooner 
Will it come into power. Nothing remains 
to accomplish this but to drive protection 
democrats out of the party and invite re- 
publican free traders into it, and the pro- 
posed Chattanooga convention, if held, 
will be one of the most effective agencies 
in doing this, 
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As we predicted, the New Jersey senate 
has smothered the Australian system of 


This would give the . 


Instead of coercing . 


This movement. 
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practice, as any observer will testify, it is 
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voting which was carried in the assem- 
bly. In the senate of New York every- 
thing is being done to save the governor 
the alternative of offending the peuple by 
a veto or by signing the bill and breaking 
up the machine on which his political for- 
In Massachusetts an at- 
tempt was made by the machine politi- 
cinns to repeal the Jaw heretofore passed 
in that state, but the attempt failed. 
When it came up fora hearing before the 
elections committee, no one had the 
temerity to support the proposed repeal, 


ebut. very strong speeches were made in 


fuvor of the law. 


The New York Sun is indebted to the 


Albany Evening Journal for a veritable 


mare’s nest in political economy. LBeeause 


the city of New York has borrowed a large 
sum of money ati low rate of interest it 


assumes that the returns of invested capi- 
tal ave rapidly diminishing, and “that itis 
labor which especially profits by the dim- 
inution.” This goes to show that aman 
may speak sixteen languages with fluency 
—we believe that is Mr. Dana's hoast— 


and vet be unable to do justice {to a simple 


problem in logie. Since rent, as well as 


‘Interest and waves, isan element in. the 


distribution of wealth, it is rather hard 
on Whately to say that. inasmuch as in- 
therefore have 
risen. It is quite possible, logically, that 
itis the landowner and not the laborer 
when interest falls: and in 


wares 


a pood deal more than possible. Tt is 
probable, however, that Mr. Dana and the 
Albany Journal regard Jand and capital 
as the same thing, amd hence infer that 
since the income per cent of capital has 


diminished, the wages of labor must have 
increased, 


If Jand remained at the saine 
price this would be valid, but land in- 
creascs in value with crowth of demand 
for it, from which it follows that a lower 
percentage of rent may be a higher in- 


The Boston Herald tells us there can be 
no doubt that the single tax theory is 


making a great many converts among 


the working people of this country. We 
know it. Moreover, we know what the 
Herale. dves not yelb appear to have 
noticed, thatagreat many people whom it 
would not class as working people, but who 
are, nevertheless, are also converts, No 
reform has ever made such rapid ana list- 
ing advances as has the single tix within 
the past year. But the Herald is) rather 
misty in its ideas of the nature of this re- 
form. [t supposes that in the main the 
reasou for supporting the sinwle tax is 


that it is held out as a panacea for poverty. 


In this we think the Merald is right; at 
But in its opinion this 
notion is ullovether a mistuken one, for 


-as it says, ‘whatever merit there muy be 


. 


in the system of taxation it will not 


abolish idleness, thriftlessness, inprovi- 


dence, drunkenness or physicaland mental 


incapacity, which are in the main in all 


civilized and Jaw abidine communities 
the chief cause of extreme destitution.” 
Is the Iferald quile sure that these are 
the main causes of poverty anywhere? 
destitute the most in- 
dustrious? No one is impoverished by 
his own idleness if he can divide with those 
who work, No one js inipoverished by 
his own thriftlessness if he can tax the 
And 
are there not numerous instances of ime 
providence, drunkenness and physical and 
mental incapacity among the rieh? Beall 
that as it may, however, the sinele tax does 
not propose to remedy any of the ill 
effects of idleness, thriftlessness, improvi- 
dence or drunkenness, nor to reward 
mental or physical incapacity. What it 
does propose is to make industry possible 
toall, by freeing natural opportunities for 


work, and to encourage thritt and provi- 


vence, by securing to. the industrious the 
hill ecurnines of their labor, Tlas) the 
Hterald any objection to this programe # 
If'so, whalis the objection’ If tt has ne 
objection, does if doubt the cfteacy of 


‘the single tax in these respects? If it 


does, will it deline its doubts? 
In this same article the Herald in- 


binuates that any belter opportunities 





are to sulfer. 
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avail little, because a large percentage of 
the world’s population, even in’ highly 
civilized countries, are not now willing to 
avail themselves of the chances they have. 
On what does the Herald base this? 
Surely not on its dispatches from Okla- 
homa, It may be that many people might 
get work for fifty cents a day instead of 
a dollar, and because they won't take it 
are idie. They are not willing, accord- 
ing to the Herald, to avail themselves of 
the chances they have. Butif they did 
aviull tliemselves of the chances they 
have, what would become of the dollar 
men whom they displaced? The single 


tax would make opportunities without 


displacing any one and with higher in- 
stead of lower wages. If any one did 
not take advantage of his opportunities 
then he would have only himself to blame. 
We do not propose to work miracles or to 
change human nature; but what we do 
propose is to remove obstructions to pre- 
vent lecalized robbery and to give hu- 
man nature a chance. 


The Herald winds up its criticism with 
a very choice bit. Quoting fronva farmer 
acriticism that if land were taxed farm- 
ers would bear the brunt of taxation, it 
says that there is force in this criticism 
and also in the criticism that places where 
the valuation of land is very high would 
have to pay proportionately more toward 
the support of vovernment than now, 
although it is doubtful if they would 
receive proportionately as much benefit 
from the government as the people of 
lower ftuxed communities. These two 
criticisms are Worthy of the best efforts 
of a protection economist, though the pro- 
tection economist is usually shrewd 
enough to keep his inconsistencies farther 
upart. {ff the places of high land value 
are taxed more than now, it is difficult to 
see how the farmer will bear the burden 
of taxation, since he does not farm on 
land of high value; andif the communities 
of high land values are to have propor- 
Uonately less benefit from the system it 
is hard to see how farming communities 
The fact is that both com- 
munities will be benefited; and although 
those of high land values will, as coin- 
mittuities, pay higher taxes, and those of 
low Ixad values lower taxes, the taxes of 
individuals in both cormmunities will be 
less in the propurtion that they are in- 
dustrious and more in the proportion that 
they are mere monopolisis. The dtlerald 
has performed a real service in) bringing 
together in the sume eriticisin these two 
inconsistent objections which have bere- 
tofore floated wround, each on its own ac- 
count; and if that paper would complete 
its work by saying that “there is force in 
the objection that the single tax would 
not raise sufficient revenue and also in 
the objection that it would raise too 
much,” it would confer a lasting favor, 


Sixteen republican members of — the 
Minnesota legislature, in a protest against 
the granger meat bill, have signed one of 
the best free trade documents recently 
issucd. The granger meat bill is intended 
to protect the meat raisers of Minnesota 
against the pauper meat of other states 
ind territories, and this purpose is charac. 
terized by the signers of the protest as an 
infringement of the rights of meat con- 
sunmiers in Minnesota and of meat sellers 
in all other states, ‘Let this kind of 
legislition obtain in) the several states,” 
they say, Sand the republic will have 
passed the day and hour of its prosperity, 
and destruction will) more certainly 
threaten than when the clash of resound- 
ing arms reverberated in’ civil conflict.” 
All through last falls campaign the free 
traders who supported Cleveland insisted 
that such exceptional prosperity as this 
country enjoyed was due, not to a pro- 
fective tail upon imports, but to free 
trade between the states; and now six- 


teen republican members of the Minne. 


sota legislature indorse the sentiment in 
most emphatic language. 


The Rey, Albert J, Lyman, pustur of 
the South Congregational church of 
Brooklyn, preached ip the Church af the 
Pilgrims last winter and the Copgrega- 





for work than are now alflorded would | 


tionalist has recently published his ser- 
mon. Itis a singularly ignorant criticism 
of the sozial and economic agitations 
that are going on around him. But of 
that itis not worth while to speak, for 
the Rev. Mr. Lyman is in this respect by 
no means a unique pulpit figure. He makes 
an illustration, however, that is worth 
thinking of. “Suppose Stanley were sud- 
denly to reappear on the Congo,” he says, 
ewith the surprising and wonderful in- 
formation that in the course of his) jour- 
ney through those remote and mysterious 
regions of equatorial Africa he had dis- 
covered a phaunt or fruit possessing a won- 
derful healing power, so that before its 
magical influence fever would fly away 
and pain subside and weary nerves again 
regain their tone, do vou suppose that a 
generous man like Stanley would keep to 
himself the nume of the new specific and 
where if could be found?’ We do not 
think he would. Stanley might be gen- 
erous cnough to suv to all the world co 
und help yourself. But oa less generous 
man, though he would not keep to him- 
self the name of the new specific and 
where it} could be found, would fiunt 
around fora title to the land on which it 
grew, and would then, while enjoying 
himself in his London chib, permit other 
people to perform the labor and meet the 
dangers of gathering the plant or fruit, 
provided they would give him agood part 
of what they gathered for the privilege 
of being allowed to vather ato all, 

The latest attempt of the catholic pro- 
tectory to get a share of the public school 
fund has brought to light the fuet that in 
round numbers $100,000 of this fund was 
divided last year among a dozen or more 
private institutions, including the Prot- 
estant half-orphan asylum, the Methodist 
home missionary school, the Ilebrew  or- 
phan asyluin, and the Roman Catholic 
orphan asylum. No wonder’ the protec- 
tory is so persistent in its efforts to get 
something out of the fund for itself But 
it would be a creat deal more tonest on 
the part of its managers if, instead of try- 
ing to wet some of the fund, they tried to 
prevent its diversion to any private insti- 
tution whatever. To take any part of 
this fund, raised as it is for a distinet pur- 
pose, and apply it as it appears $100,000 
was applied last year, is essentially as dis- 
honest an act as it would be to take it for 
the purpose of opening a private bank 
account, 


The ‘Sabor platform” of more than fifty 
years ago, printed elsewhere in this ntun- 
ber of THE STANDARD, shows a clear per- 
ception of the evils of land monopoly, 
though the remedies proposed are cuin- 
bersome and inetlective. The arbitrary 
limit of 160 ucres would not prevent. the 
most exaygerated growth of landlordist 
in creat cities and in mining regions, and 
it might easily work injury to the whole 
community by restraining farming operit- 
tions on an extensive scale. The single 
tix presents a practicable method of reach- 
ing, sO farus lind is coneerned, every ob- 
ject anned at by those patriots of long 
ago, It recognizes the right of mun to 
the soil, Itdowns the purent of all imo- 
nopolies, and vives the only possible uas- 
surance to cach individual of his right of 
access to his exact share of public land, 
Tt makes a homestead inalienable so lone 
as the individual meets his just obligations 
to society, aud by opening natural oppor 
tunities to all, it abolishes wage shaivery, 
Tt requires no arbitrary limit as to the 
amount of Jand held, and ueed not inter. 
fere in testamentary matters, since no 
man will have any inducement fo hold a 
foot of land thiet he does not put to its 
most prolitable use after die has beea 
shorn of the opportunity. to appropriate 
the added value given to such land by 
other people, The sens of the “youn 
Americans’ of TS80) should prove them. 
selves worlhy of their sires by joining in 
the single tux movement. 


The windows of THE STANDARD editortal 
rooms have been placed wt the disposal of 
Wii. PR. Crousdile, chairman of the en- 
rollment committee, for the two parade 
days of the centennial celebration April 
80 and May 1. Whatever. stu is realized 
by the sale of seats in these windows will 
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be used by the vomniittee in its work. of 
obtaining signatures to the single tax pe- 
tition to congress, distributing literature, 
etc. Seats will be sold at $3 apiece for! 
each day. . 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


A year's income for 1 well-to-do family is 
cheerfuliy given for standing room ina win- 
dow on the line of march, and as for those” 
who are householders on Fifth avenue or 
Washipeton square, they are making April 
oO a genuine gala day by iuvitine as many 
friends as their windows will accommodute, 
with the promise of entertaining them lavishly 
at luncheon. Mrs. Morton's house at the cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street will, 
of course, be the vovernument headquarters, 
as Mrs. Harrison and all the ladies of the 
presidential party will be there, as well as 
several of the diplomats and many of Mrs. 
Mortows personal friends, Other ladies who 
have jnuvited parties of ten, twenty and thirty 
to view the parade from their windows are 
Mrs. W. D. Sloane, Mes. Frederick Vanderbilt, 
Mrs, Van Auken, and Mrs, James J. Burden. 
—(New York Sun. i 


Mrs. M. Rosendorff defrayed the expenses 
of the annual distribution of Passover meat 
and bread which was given to the poor of the 
east side on April 14 in Goodfellows’ hall, No. 
7) Mssex street, repardless of nationality. 
Several hundred people in destitute circum- 
stances took advantage of Mrs. Rosendor fs. 
kindness. 


Phil Armour, the millionaire pork packer, is 
said to have offered 84,0000 foot front for a 
lot adjoining his Chicago residence. 

Charles Miller, a German omeechanie, 44 
years old, who hved with his wife at 202 
Washington street, Jersey City, committed — 
suicide yesterday by shooting himself in the 
head with a sv caliber pistol, He had: been 
employed in the sugar house, but had ne work 
for cightcen monuths.—[N. Y. Press, April 17: 

The house which has been butit by Mys. Ed- 
ward I. Searles (formerly Mrs. Mark Lop. 
kins) at Greet Barrington, Mass, is palatial, 
and with its stables, ete., is estimated to huve 
cost $2,500,000. tas built of blue dolomite, 
quarried in the vicinity; its roof is crowned 
With imposing towers and massive chimneys, 
aud its ner fnishines are of imported mar. . 
bles and carved oak and other costly woods. 

S. O. Carroll, aged forty-five, of whose na- 
tionality and family nothing is known, sprang 
or fell from the seventh-story window of the 
Garfield lodging house, Nos. 44, 46 and 4s 
New Bowery, last week. He was picked up 
unconscious but still diving. Nearly every | 
big bone in his body was broken. He was 
taken to the Oak street police station, where, 
after an hour, he died without speaking. The 
cause of the suicide was eloquently told) by 
four pawn tickets found inhispoeket: Shoes, 
oo cents; unibrella, 50 cents; coat, 25 cents, 
and bandkerchiel, 15 cents. All these arti- 
cles Were pawned between April 8 and 10. 
The last article was pawnued live days ago, 
aud he had doubtless tried to live siuce onthe 
mouey thus secured. 


The Germanclub of New York city will 
soon have w sa00,000 club house on 59th street 
near Sixth avenue. 

Anuie Donan of Lowell, Mass., aged 25, 
While despondent from lack of employment, 
jumped from a bridge into the Suffolk caval 
with suicidal intent on April 19 She was res- 
cued. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


When the truth ts fully made plain, as it 
shortly will be, that the denial of the natural 
right of all to the use of land is as crave and 
serious an injury to hurmanity, as either chat- 
tel slavery or polygamy, radical chaaees will 
result in the tenure by which land is held and 
it will become impossible for a millionaire or 
wrailway company to hold out of use vast 
reaches of Jand.—[Niuusus Commoner, 


lf the government should) become owner of 

the railroads, the next demand would be that 

they should own the farms, and then Henry 

Cieurge for king.—(humtibarton, N. C., Robe.» 
solliiun, 


In order to occupy aw pieee of Jaud exelu- 
sively, What better insurance could we have 
than the protection of the community? And 
to secure this we should compensate the com- 
munity by a tax.—[Danuebrog, Neb, Senti- 
nel, 
Apropos of the vast crowds trying to get 
to Oklahoma. we should: like to hear of the 
nun Who says that the people domwt want 
fund; wouldiwt take ibal they could: vet it. 
[Chicago News. 

What occasions the mad rush fer land in 
Oklahoma? The truce auswer to this inquiry 
is that Unete Sani has given away nearly all 
his arable acres to corvpurations. The curpo- 
‘ations have plenty of excellent. government 
lunds, bur they are nou giving them away. 
The people have been robbed of their right: 
ful heritagve.—-{ Philadelphia ecord. F 


The Only Tanue That Will Restore the Dens: 
ocratiec Pariy ta Powers: 
Prem fn address bs Congressmans, 8 Coax of Naw 
York, is 
The tariff issue will restore the democratic 
party tu powerand po other, Weare recruit: 
mgcmen who come to stay with us on. this 
question, Tarif reform will sooner or later 
cume to stay also. 


Of Caurse Nat, 

Lawsteo, Me, Advocute, 2 
_ Would these people (who are now stamped: 
tng to Oklahoma] face the bayonets of the. 
soldiers and rua pisks of losing their lives in 
order to be on band before those new public 
lands are ull taken up if there was plenty 
of available lands in other localities where 
they could settles pegceably and quiotlyt 
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‘MEN AND THINGS. 


Mr. John Wanamaker is a truly unfor- 
tunate man. So Jar as worldly wealth 
goes, indeed, he is comfortably provided 
for. The wages paid him for his work in 


.the postoffice are quile equal to those 


earned by skilled American mechanics— 
indeed, many mechanics are contented 
with considerably Jess—and besides his 
earnings in the postoffice he has an inter- 
estin the profits of a retail store in Phila- 
delphia, which must yield him something 
handsome every year, In a pecuniary 
sense, therefore, he is, as the profane ex- 
press it, “well fixed.” Tle carrivs a heavy 
insurance on his life, and is also superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school, thus ingeni- 
ously laying up treasures both on earth 
and in heaven, to be realized at his de- 
cease. To these blessings add a sound 
digestion and an approving conscience, 
and the sum total, one would say, must 
be a happy man. 

And yet Mr. Wanamaker is unhappy. 
Other people are getting him into trouble 
—doing things that he, from the bottom 
of his limpid consciousness, abhors, but 
for which he unfortunately gets blamed, 
and of which, less unfortunately, and in 
accordance with nature’s law of compen- 
sation, he shares the profit. While he 
was a simple shopkeeper, patriotically 
encoursgiog American industry by mak- 
ing cloaks in Berlin, the politicians. got 
him into trouble. Now that he has 
turned politician himself, the business 
men are bothering him. 

Mr. Wanamaker's latest difficulty has 
its origin in his name. If he bad been 
called Smith, or Jones, ov Robinson, it 
wouldn’t have happened. But Wuana- 
maker is such a peculiar name—very nice, 
aristocratic, old Dutch family sort of a 
name, of course, but all the same peculiar, 
—that it is apt to become identified, in the 
popular mind, with ifs most prominent 
bearer. Whatever any Wanamaker does, 
people are apt to think the Wana- 
maker has been and gone and done. JZine, 
as the Roman poet puts it, tla lachryme, 
In English, Hence these tears. It is an 
awful pity. 

There isa corporation in Philadelphia 
called Wanamaker & Brown. It deals in 
coats, vests and trousers, or, as Phita- 
delphians call them, ‘‘pants.” Beyond 
the facts that he was one of its founders. 
that he still holds some stock init, and 
that a man named Wanamaker, who 
happens, quite fortuitously, to be his 
brother, is its manager—things which, of 
course, might have happened to anybody 
—beyond these simple unimportant facts, 
Mr. Wanamaker, the Wanamaker, John 
Wanamaker, has «absolutely no interest 
in, or control over, the corporation men- 
tioned. Itis by no means certain, even, 
that he gets his own couts and vests and 
‘‘pants” there. We has nothing to do 
with it at all. And yet, just see what a 
mess the corporation bas got him into. 

The corporation has been and gone and 
issued a circular to the country post- 
masters, extolling the merits of the 
Philadelphia style of clothing an4 special- 
ly of the garments made by itself after 
the Philadelphia fashion, and inviting 
them, the postmuasters, to become agents 
of it, the corporation, for the sale of coats 
and other masculine apparel. There is 
nothing essentially improper in this. The 
corporation of Wanamaker & Brown has 
a@ perfect right to extend its business if it 
can; and if the country postmasters can 
reconcile it to their consciences to induce 
their neighbors to wear clothing made in 
Philadelphia style, there is no reason why 
they shouldn't do it. The effect, of course, 
will be depressing, and the interests of 
art will suffer, but there is nothing abso- 
lutely immoral about it, Only, there is 
Mr. Wanamaker’s unfortunate name. He 
—that is, John Wanamaker, you under- 
stand—happens to be employed in the 
post office department, Itis his duty to 
appoint country postimasters and see that 
they attend to their business properly, 
voting the republican ticket and doing all 
other things decently and in order, And 
these pcstmuasters are apt to confuse the 
Wanamaker with the other Wanamaker, 


and tojmagine, when they get the afore- 


mentiored circular from Wanamaker & 
Brown, that if they don’t hump them- 
selves and sell Philadelphia clothing, the 
Wanamaker will regard them as unfaith- 
ful servants, who have buried their talents 
in the earth, regardless of his right to 
reap where he has not sown and gather 
where he has not strawed. 

Even this, in itself, would not matter so 
much, Mr, Wavnamaker—John Wana- 
maker, that isis a Philadelphia man 










himself. 
impropriety in the Philadelphia style of 
clothing, and would rather enjoy its being 
universally worn. The trouble is that a 
wicked and unprincipled press have got 
hold of the Wanamaker & Brown circular 
and are alleging that merely because the 
Wanamaker happens to be a stockholder 
in Wanamaker & Brown, and eke a 
brother of its manager, therefore he 
ought to be held responsible for the cir- 
cular to the country postmasters, and bas 
been prostituting his official position for 
his own private benefit. And so Jolin 
Wanamaker sits dolorous in the post 
oflice, and in sadness of heart repeats the 
bitter words of Miles O'Reilly, paraphrased 
from David's psalm: 
Arrah! tear an’ ages, 
How the haythen rages! 

and doubtless makes sad application to 
hisown hard lot of many other profane 
and scriptural quotations. It is painful 
to see a good man, a self made man, a 


“Philadelphia man, so beaten and annoyed 


by circumstances over which it is ins possi- 
ble that be should have exercised any con- 
trol. 





It is reported—whether truthfully or 
not I have no means of judging, save by 
the fact that the announcement appears 
in the Sun—that a Chinese official has re- 
cently arrived in this country, deputed by 
his government to examine into our sys- 
tem of criminal punishment and report 
what featurcs in it, if any, are worthy of 
adoption in the Central Flowery kingdom. 
The idea is certainly a good one. Whether 
the story be really true or not, it ought 
to be true. The Chinese punitive system, 
like our own, has for its object to make 
men good, in spite of their natural ten- 
dency to be bad; anda study of the re- 
markable success that has attended our 
correctional methods cannot fail to im- 
press beneficially the Celestial mind. I 
don't know whether the envoy reads THE 
STANDARD or not. I have my doubts 
about it. The Press and Tribune would 
naturally be more attractive to him, 
representing, us they do, ideas with which 
he is familiar, and principles that find 
their fullest and most logical expression 
in his native lund. But if he doesn’t read 
THE STANDARD, he ought to; and in the 
hope that the board of foreign missions 
will send hima copy, J venture to point 
out, for his benefit, some of the chief 
differences between the Chinese peniten- 
tiary system and that of the United 
States. LTused to live in China once. And 
though the Chinumen never found ine 
out sufficiently to put me in jail, still 1 
had a good many chances to see what 
happened to the fellows who were found 
out and putin jail. Idon’t pretend to be 
anexpert in the theory and practice of 
Chinese criminal law, but I know some- 
thing ab out it nevertheless, As for my 
experience of the American system, a 
niutural modesty restrains me from en- 
larging on it. The Chinese envoy will 
perhaps consent to take for granted that 
IT have a speaking acquaintance with the 
subject. 


fo make men good. That is the aim 
of pgnology in China, as in the United 
States. In this country it is the com- 
munity that tries to do the making. In 
China it is the emperor. Jn this country 
the community, composed of men and 
women to whom lying, stealing, hypoc- 
risy, cruelty, laziness, uncharitubleness, 
intemperance, and other forms of vice 
are utterly abhorrent, endeavors to ex- 
tirpate the wickedness it abhors. In 
China, the emperor, who, as his title of 
Son of Heaven indicates, is the lineal 
descendant and mortal incarnation of all 
the virtues, ainis to make his people as 
good as himself—to imbue them with his 
own love of truth, his own honesty, his 
own charity and loving kindness. Both 
systems rest essentially upon the same 
foundation, The wise and virtuous fa- 
ther spankin his naughty little boy is 
the type and justiller of one as of the 
other, 

It is important that his Chinese excel- 
lency should understand this. I want 
him to start right in his investigation, 
Jfhe doesn’t, hell go all astray in his 
conclusions, and when he gets back to 
Pekin and presents his report, the Son of 
HTeaven will make things unpleasant for 
him, He musta’t think that we Ameri- 
cans are fools enough to imagine that 
bad men can make themselves good by 
passing laws against badness, That 
would be ridiculous. It would be as 
though, in the sinful game of draw poker, 
an agreement among the players that a 
straight shall beat three of a kind, should 
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Naturally enongh he sees no 
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be relied on as an assurance that every 
player would get a straight; whereas, of 
course, such an agreement simply makes 
every player try to make the rest think 
that he has a straight, and so leads to 
the wickedness of bluffing. Our criminal 
system is founded on no such nonsease 
as that. Its aim is not to make men 
pretend’ to be good, but to make them 
really good, as good as ——- well, as good 
aus we are ourselves, or, if may be mcre 
correct tu say, as good as you are your- 
self, and I’m sure nobody could be better 
than that. I entreat his excellency to 
fix this idea firmly in his mind befo.e he 
goes to Blackwell's island, and not let 
himself be led away by any fool stories 
about the men and women in the alms 
house and the penitentiary being just the 
same sort of people that we are who send 
them there. 

The real difference between the Chinese 
and American systems, as his excellency 
will discover if he looks at the subject 
from a proper point of view, is in the 
methods of intlicting punishment. It is 
in this respect that western civilization 
is superior to eastern. Wedon’t beat our 
criminals with sticks—except, of course, 
in case of a car drivers’ strike, when any- 
thing is justifiable. We don’t crucify 
them, nor smear them with tallow and 
use them as candlewicks, nor otherwise 
offend humanity by our treatment of 
them. And yet we manage to punish 
them just as effectually as the Chinese do 
theirs. More than this, we even contrive 
in many cases, to ictlict the same kind of 
punishment that the Chinese inflict, with- 
out any of those revolting barbarities— 
his excellency will excuse me if I speak 
plainly—that disgrace the Chinese crimi- 
nal code. 

For example. One of the most ordi- 
nary Chinese punishments is the cangue 
—a truly hormble affair. The cangue 
consists of a light wooden platform, about 
live feec square, made in two pieces, with 
around hole in the center. It is applied 
to the criminal in such fashion that his 
neck just fills up the hole, leaving bis 
head on one side of the platform and the 
rest of him on the other. The idea of the 
machine is to separate the hands from the 
mouth, so that when the mouth wants to 
eat, the hands cannot feed it, and the 
wretched prisoner has to go hungry until 
some charitable person comes along and 
puts food into his mouth—and just as 
often as not the charitable person abuses 
the prisoner's confidence and puts into his 
mouth things that are not nice, but very 
much the contrary. The result is that 
foreigners, When they see a man wearing 
a cangue, are shocked, and go away talk- 
ing about Chinese barbarity. 

How different, how superior, how in- 
finitely more refined, is our method, We 
don't use the cangue, to disgust the world 
withal, and yet we manage to punish our 
criminals just as effectually and in just 
the same way as if we did. Wedon’t 
fence off a man’s hands from his mouth. 
We just fence off the whole man, hands, 
mouth and all the rest of him, from the 
natural opportunities of the earth; and 
let him play hand to mouth as much ashe 
will, he is just as powerless to feed him- 
self as any inmate of a Chinese jail. 
James Sillurs, the miscreant who was dis- 
charged from a Newark factory the other 
day, and started to walk to Boston hunt- 
ing for a job—James Sillars was a case in 
point. He didn’t wear a cangue, but he 
might just as well have worn one, for all 
his hands could do toward feeding his 
mouth, And what Chinaman ever played 
on @ cangue bearing prisoper so keen and 
salutary a joke as was played on Sillars by 
that fun loving American woman who sent 
him to the constable’s house to beg a cup 
of coffee, knowing that the constable 
would arrest and imprison him? You 
must acknowledge, your excellency, that 
our methods are ahead of yours, We have 
the cangue system, withoul the cangue 
itself, And the chief advantage of it is, 
that while visitors to your country abuse 
you and pity the criminal, our visitors 
abuse the wearer of the cangue, and pity 
us for having to put up with him. 

Again. The Chinese have a curious 
punishment that they call the seaou 
something or other—l have forgotten 
pretty much all ny Chinese, but it means 
the gradual cutting in pieces, They take 
aman, and tie him up to a city wall, 
with a placard on him, announcing that 
anybody who chooses js at liberty to cut 
off a piece of him. The soldiers—braves, 
they call themselves, in allusion to their 
well known magnanimity and courage— 
the soldiers get a good deal of amuse- 
ment out of this class of convicts, Two 
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| or threeof them will gather round a poor 


chained wretch, and hack little pieces 
from him--a fragment from his skin, a 
little piece from his eyelid, a tiny slice 
from somewhere else. They stand around 
and discuss in the victim's hearing where 
they shall cut him next, and ask his 
opinion on the subject, and otherwise 
joke with and at him. And, of course, if 
itis ly time—well now, you know, your 
excellency, that sort of thing is revolt- 
ing to men of western civilization and 
ideus, We can’t bear to hear of it, much 
less to see it. It gives your country a 


bad name, It makes people say you're | 


barbarous. For pity’s sake, when you 
get back to Pekin, tell your emperor how 
much better we do things here in America, 
and make him understand that by adopt- 
ing our method he can retain all the es- 
sential features of the gradual cutting in 
pieces, without any of its repulsiveness. 
Look at this woman, here in this tene- 
ment house—she is undergoing the grad- 
ual cutting in pieces, American style, and, 
as you see, nobody makes any fuss about 
it. She has to wash and iron clothes for 
a living, herein this stifling room, with 
the thermometer at a hundred. That is 
her baby, moaning over there in the cor- 
ner. Itis dying for want of decent air 
and nourishment, and she knows it. Her 
husband will come home _ presently, 
drunk, and she knows it. By and by she 
will take to drink herself, and become a 
drunken drab. And she knows that too. 
That's our style of cutting people to pieces 
gradually. Isn't it as effectual as yours ? 
See this young girl—there, that will do, 
don't luok too closely—she is being cut to 
pieces, gradually, Look at this tramp, 
this hideous caricature of humanity, 
despised, kicked, beaten with policemen's 
clubs, worried by dogs, worried by chari- 
table organizations, a hissing and a scorn 
and an abomination to all who see him— 
look at him, your excellency, and ‘say if 
our gradual cutting to pieces is less 
effectual than yours! Go back, oh excel- 
lency! go back to your master, and let 
him know that the people of the west 
have learned to cut men without knives, 
and make them smart without a wound. 
Go back, and tell him, if he really wants 
to torture people into goodness, to indulge 
in cruelty without incurring reprobation, 
to study and adopt the methods of 
Christian civilization. There are plenty 
of missionaries in China who can tell him 
all about it. T. LL. MCREADY. 





An Incousistent Protectionuise. 
Memphis Appeal. 


We desire to call attention to the inconsist- 
ency of dir. Jay Gould, who, as the largest. 
stockholder in and president of the Pacific 
mail steamship company, has just sent Capt. 
Scabury a wellknown vavipator of New 
York, to Liverpool to take charce of a new 
steamship named the Pacific, just completed 
at one of the great shipyurds on the Clyde, 
and sail her to San Francisco, where she is to 
enter the line so fumious in the China as well 
as the Australinnu trade. To this there could 
nut be any ebjection but that the Pacific can- 
not saji under the American flag, She must 
fly the British ensign at her peak as a British 
vessel, registered among the British tonnage. 
She will be a British ship belonging to an 
American company. 

Mr. Gould is a republican and a protection- 
ist, and bas upheld and voted witb the states- 
men like Secretary Blaine, who bave bud so 
much to say about protection for American 
workingmen, yet fluding it to bis self-interest 
he stultufies bimself without any hesitation, 
pockets his principles fur the time bemg, pat- 
ronizes the su-culled pauper labor of Great 
Britain, breaks the rule bithertu observed by 
the Pacitie mail steamship company and bas 
this steamer built in a Clyde yard because he 
could do so at arate cheaper than prevails 
in this country and suve a few dollurs. He 
thus evades the protection which so much 
increases the cost of building steamships 
apd so confesses that it may duo for others, 
but it will not do fer him when it runs 
counter to his pocket interest. Protection, ho 
thinks, isa good enouzb theory to run a cam- 
paign or muke a canvass on, but it will uot do 
when it comes to building steamships for bis 
Pacific line. Gould’s principles ure those en- 
tirely of dollars and cents. But there is an- 
other side to this story. This purchase of the 
Pacific in Glasgow by Gould is a proof that 
protection does not protect, and tbat the 
time has come when the navigution Juws 
should be repealed, that our ecnizens may be 
free to buy ships where they cau do so to the 
best advantage. 
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Satiriziug the Protection Idea. 


How do the Oklahoma settlers expect to do 
any profitable farming so far from pro- 
tected manufactories and the magnificent 
rile suas which they afford?—(Chicago 

erald. 


The protectionists have made a large mis- 
take. They have neglected to put a turilf on 
gold and silver. Thus these infuut industries, 
the gold and silver mines, are left unpro- 
tected, und the United States is Jiable to be 
flooded with gold and silver, the product of 
pauper labor of Europe, which would of 
course Cause greut sorrow und suffering, 
particulary amoung the laboring men of this 
dalon.—[Fulton, Ui),, Journal, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Questions That Must Be Answered. 


ay Mr. Clarke's pamphlet is a statement 
be es of the case as it stands to-day. He care- 
. fully nvoids the assumption that the 
theory of the single tax on land values 
i cannot be disproved, He simply points 
i out that it has net been disproved as yet, 
. es and insists that it should be considered. 
“For my part,” he says, “i have no opin- 

ion to express on the merits of the whole 

matter, without furiher discuss on. It is 

a most serious mutter, But oo the pre- 
liminary question whether George's propo- 

sition shall be entertained und considered, 

IT have aeclear opinion, I think that it 

ought to be entertained and considered. 

The charges made are so grave, and uppar- 

entiy so well supported, and thus far so 

weukly opposed as to make me think it 

the duty of every one, who has any 
responsibility, even the slightest, for the 
maintenance of the fegal institutions 

which are assailed, to do what he can to 

bring those institutions to the bar of 

public opinion, to the eud that the charges 

may be investyusuted and wrongs, if any 

‘are found, corrected,” : 


: 
4 





What Mr. Clarke has done is to present, 
cious insing ularly lucid form, the arguments for 
ee ete and ugainst the single tax, subjecting 
: them to analysis, and pointing out their 
“strength or weakpess, their pertinence or 

irrelevaucy. He finds that the advocates 





and opponents of the single tax are 
agreed upon two essential points, viz: 


That all men are endowed with equal 
rights to fife, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that the true function of 





goverument js to secure them in the 
exercise of these equal rights. It is on 


questions based upon these postulates 
that the disputants join issue; the one 
side assenting and the other denying, 
that the rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness involve an inherent 
right to land; and that to this inherent 
right there is no limit except that pre- 


seribed by the equal rights of other 
yas human beings. ‘These questions,” Mr, 
ee Clarke vemarks, ‘dnvolve nothing re- 
conodite. Their difliculty, if they have 





any, lies in theirsimplicity, Pretty much 

all that, one man can do for another 

toward solving thera is to present them 
“clearly and ask, *What do you think?” 

Mr. Clarke’s analysis of the argument 

in support of privwle property in land is 

very keen. He admits that a piece of 

land can beas really and effectually taken 

possession of us any other material thing, 

ae rere He takes the trouble to point out that 

See an individual, by his labor, can modify 

ie areata the form of land much as he modifies the 

Sees form of a block of marble when he chis- 

els outastatue. He can drain the land, 

manure it, clear it of trees, plow it, and 

‘bring it into condition for cultivation. 

All these acts are analogous to the quar- 

ryiog and chiselling of a block of marble. 

They are the exertion of human labor 

upon matter--the only difference being 

in the quantity of matter appropriated. 

In neither case does the individual per- 

form: any act of creations He makes 

neither the marble nor the land. If the 

mere exertion of labor upen the block ef 

marble confers a property right to the 

statue, why does not theexertion of labor 

upon the land confer a property right to 

the farm? Mr. Clarke explains why it 

does not, 

The right of individual ownership of 
property of any kind grows out of the 
natural right of every man to himself, 
This natural right necessarily involves the 
right of every mau to the exertion of his 
Jabor and to the product of that exertion, 
So far the argument is allin favor of pri- 
vate land ownership, But these correla- 
tive nights are necessarily limited by the 
equal correlative rights of all other men. 
They must be so, or else the natural 
rights of some men to themselves must 
be denied. Whena man chisels a statue 
from a block of marble, he interferes with 
the natural right of no other mun to ex- 
ert his labor and produce another statue 
if he wants one, There is plenty more 
marble—the supply is practically inex- 
haustible. But to open aw quarry and 
take possesion of it dues interfere with 
the equal vight of other men to open 
quarries and take possession of them. 
The supply of quarries is linsited. 

The fact that the supply of material things 
™ OD Current Objections to the Exactioa of 
Evonowic Kent by Taaation cuusidered. A 
paper read [in pari] in the department of 
jurisprudence of the American Sucial Science 
assoclition at Saratoga, September 6, 1585, 
by Samuel B. Clarke of New York. 
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which are adapted to the satisfaction of hu- 
man wants is practically unlinited is the sole 
justification fur permitting them to be ac 
quired and beld without restriction. If the 
supply were limited there would bave to be 
restriction. Do we not all concede this in 
unusual cases when locally or temporarily 
the supply is short, as iu a shipwreck or polar 
expedition? On the other hand, the fact that 
the fund, being the svuurce of all things that 
minister to human wants, is strictly limited 
in quaotity, aud varies greatly in desirable- 
ness, is itself a sufficient reason for asserting 
thut it canvot rigbtiully be appropriated 
wbsvlutely aad in perpetuity. 


Mr. Clarke points out that upon the 
right to land depends the claim upon the 
rulue of land. “The argument for the 
lund value tax,” he tells us, ‘tis very apt 
to assume the form, and, if one muy 
judge from current criticism, is quite 
generally understood to have the form, 
that because the vaiue of land increases 
without effort on the partof the land 
holder aus the community grows, there- 
fore the community has earned such 
value. In that form the argument is fal- 
lacious beyond question. The value of 
land is its relation as to exchange to the 
other things which men desire. How 
can such a relation give rise to an obli- 
gation to pay money? Chattels fluctuate 
in value as well as the land, and for 
similar causes, increase being’ without 
merit, as decrease is without fault, on 
the part of their owner; and for this one 
need look no farther than to the daily 
quotations of corporate stocks, though 
other illustrations without number might 
be given.” 

The truth is that a claim upon the value of 
land can be snbstantiated onlv by first suc- 
cessfully inpeaching the title of its occupant. 
Grant that the land is his property, and neces- 
sarily he is entitled to it at uny particular 
time; that is, he bas a rigbt to exchange it at 
that time for other things, if he will ana if be 
can, aud itis nobody’s business whether be 
receives for it, upon excbuuge, many other 
things or few, much money cr little: if be 
actually makes an exchange, no other person, 
not even the state, as representative of all 
the rest of the commuuity, cun thereby ac- 
quire a rigbt to take toll out of what he re- 
ceives; still less cana right to exact money 
arise, because he might have made an ex- 
change if he had wished to. But if the land 
is not bis, if others have as good a right to it 
us Le has, and he is suffered to have the ex- 
clusive occupancy and use of it, then he ought 
in justice to make compensation to such 
others, aud the question is, how much? 

This is a clear and logical statement of 
the argument for the single tax. And iit 
is something more. It goes to the root of 
the whole question of taxation. Mr, 
Clarke does not, indeed, assert that the 
state has no right to take toll of the fruits 
of individual industry for the common 
good. Butitis clear that to take such 
toll, while leaving inthe hands of individ- 
uals a value to which every member of 
the conimmunity has an absolutely equal 
rixht, is to defeat that principle of equal 
rights on which society is founded, and 


Which governments are instituted to 
secure, The justice of the single tax on 


land values involves the injustice of all 
other methods of taxation. 


Having thus stated the argument from 
justice, Mr. Clarke goes on to consider the 
urgument from expediency. Granted, 
that the single tax on land values is just, 
is it also wise? He sees quite clearly, as 
no man who has confidence in the har- 
mony of the universe can fail to see, that 
the question of justice is really the ouly 
question of importance, If a thing be 
just, it must be expedient, or there is a 
hiatus in the universe. But apart from 
the mere speculative curiosity that impels 
men to try to figure out what the effects 
of any proposed innovation will be, he 
sces areal use in testing the argument 
from. justice by the argument from ex- 
pediency, Because a failure of expediency 
will be very apt to point to some hitherto 
undiscovered flaw in the argument from 
justice; or will, at all events, show it to 
be extremely probable that some such 
flaw exists, He therefore passes in rapid 
review the prospective advantages of the 
single tax system, and considers the cur- 
rent objections to the wisdom of its 
adoption, Ile shows that the single tax 
will destroy speculative values, and throw 
open unused und unimproved land to all 
who wish to useit. It will relieve the 
overcrowding of cities and solve the tene- 
ment house problem, It will materially 
lighten, even if it does not altoyether re- 
move, the burdens of taxation upon pro- 
ductive industry. Then, taking ap the 
current objections one by one, he con- 
siders each sufficiently to expose its weak- 
ness or irrelevance, und finally reaches 
the conclusion that the ground, so far, of 
every objection to the single tax has been 
asimple misunderstanding of the argue 
meat in its favor, 
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‘Has every man, as against all other 
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men, a natural right to land unlimited 
save by the equal rights of others? Is it 
the primary function of government to 
secure to allits people their natural rights, 
including the right to land? Is govern- 
ment possessed of an inalienable power 
to regulate at will the use of land in any 
manner that may be appropriate and 
adapted to that end? Is the legal institu- 
tion of private property to land inconsist- 
ent with ‘such inalienable power, and 
with such natural right? Will the ex- 
action and application to common uses of 
economic rentsecure the right,orapproach 
more nearly to securing if than the pres- 
ent system does?’ These, Mr. Clarke 
assures the Social science association, are 
the questions that must be understood, 
considered and argued by those competent 
to the task before it can be claimed that 
the theory of the single tax has been re- 
futed. His essay is an earnest and con- 
vincing statement of their urgency. Itis 
a much needed piece of work well done. 
T. L. M’Criapy. 


The Dukota Farmer's Prayer. 

BismARCK, Dak., April 8&—A young man, 
who resides in California, writing his mother 
who lives here, says: You speak of bard 
times and say that if they are not better 
this year there will be more discouraged 
ooes. I think that there will be more dis- 
courared ones, because the times will not 
vet much better under present conditions. 
All the hopes there are forthe farmer are in 
an abundant harvest. But consider what 
kind of an abundant harvest it must be to 
help the farmer of Daketa. 

It must bea harvest that will give abun- 
dance, but it must be niggardly with others. 
And, as a whole, the crop must be a failure. 
Then the prayer of the Dakata farmer 
should be: 

“Oh! Lord! bless thy servants, the tillers of 
the soil of Dakota. Give us rain in abun- 
dance, that we may fill our graparies and 
storehouses with Nu. 1 bard. But ob Lord! 
that we may also fill our purses with shekels, 
send drought, bligbt, rust aud destroying in- 
sects to prey twpon the crops of the furmersof 
Russia, Germany, France, Iodia and South 
America, for as Thou dost bless us all, Thy 
children, with abundanvee, Thou dost curse 
us, for, out of an abundance to all cometh 
waot aud ruin to us. Therefure, ob Lerd! 
show usthis veartby special favor by de- 
nying to others, that we imay be blessed.” 

A much sborter form of petition to the 
same effect was that of pater familias: 

“Ob Lord! bless ne and my wife, my son 
Jobn and his wife; us four, and no more. 
Amen!" 

It is quite possible that the average Dakota 
farmer ought to be thankful that there re- 
mains to him the poor privilege of exercising 
bis faith in the eMleacy of prayer, since his 
work inures to the benefit of ochers. 

There are many of us Dakotans who look 
with favor upon Mr. George’s single tax 
theory, but we feel that bis ideas can only exist 
in “theory” while the productive industries of 
Dakota are confronted with present ‘‘condi- 
tions,” which practically eliminate the ele- 
meats of “rental value” as applied to land. 
We have very few landlords in Dakota. It 
is true our benevolent and kind hearted Uncle 
extends an invitation to his innocent and con- 
fiding “nephews” and “nieces” in the crowd- 
ed east to possess themselves of a “home” 
on our boundless prairies “without money 
and without price. Yes, free homes! No 
odor of the “church sociable” about the offer, 
‘The social element comes in as an experience 
later. You get in without paying, whatever 
itmmay cost to get out. It is equally true 
that so far as matters of fortn are cuncerued 
our farmers are landlords, but the “rental 
values” of their boasted broad acres are ab- 
sorbed by their benevolent ‘uncle’s” tax 
gatherers who represent the “protected in- 
dustries” of the country. Strange as it nay 
seem, Dakota is a land of protectionists, and 
yet could our republican farmers after bav- 
ing endured the privations and hardships tn- 
cideut to life on the froutier; after having 
toiled early and late, plowing, sowing, reap- 
iug, threshing and garnering a crop of our 
world renowned cereal, and witnessed the 
procession of toll gatherers who lotervene 
and clamor for their share in the fruits of 
their labor, metbinks they would conclude that 
protection was a Juxury that they could nor 
well alford, and to the prayer herein quoted 
they would add, “Oh Lord! protect me from 
my friends ‘‘the protectionists.” 

Muay the good seed sowo by the THE STAND- 
ARD take deep root in the minds of the citi- 
zens of porth Dakota and eventuate in the 
establishment of a pure ballot, free trade and 
the siogle tax. A, DG. 

Pitv Those Poor Heirs! 
8', Joseph, Mo, Herald, 

Jobn D. Jennings, the deceased Chicago 
millionaire, leaves a furtune of $3,000,000 in 
down town real estate, upon which there are 
thirty-three ninety-nine year leases ou build- 
ings erected by tenunts, Whea the leases 
expire the buildings revert to bis heirs, He 
left only 82,000,000 ia cash, eo his beirs are 
really dependent upou the rents from these 
$3,000,000 worth of store buildings during the 
next eighty or ninety years—~some of the 
leases having beea running ten and fifteen 
years, 
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TO ENGLISH FREE TRADERS. 
oie Awcenhe ie Outlook for 
Reform in this Country. 


‘The following letter from Henry George 
was read at the unuual meeting and confer- 
euce of the Finaucial reform association in 
London, March 27; 


45 Urrrmr Brprorp PLAcR, \ 
RUSSELL SQuanry, W. C., 
March 26, 1889. | 

rE. K. Muspratt, President Financial Re- 
form Associution—My Dear Sir: To very 
much regret that an engagement to speak in 
Wales, made some time ago, will prevent me 
from being present at the annual meeting of 
the Financial reform association to be held in 
this city to-morrow. 

Since ] took leave of you and other officers 
of the association in Liverpool in December, 
IThave been to the United States and have 
traveled over o considerable part of the 
country. I believe it will much please you to 
know what was made evident to me, not 
ouly by personal observation, but by an ex- 
tensive correspondence from all parts of the 
Union, that the cause of free trade is ad- 


Henry 


vancing with greater rapidity than ever be- _ 


fore. I found the universal conviction among 
our friends to be that the defeat of Mr. 
Cleveland forthe presidency by a majority 
of electoral votes will bave the effect of 
radicalising sentiment on this question and of 
insuring a larger and more effective victory 
in the next cumpaign. The work that was 
done Jast year in arraignoiug the stupid 
and wicked system of protection at the bar 
of public intelligence and conscience, is bear- 
ing fruit now, and everywhere timid tariff 
reformers are passing into absolute free 
traders. 

As the constitution of the United States 
now provides that all direct taxes levied by 
the federal goverrment shall be apportioned 
umong the several states uccording to popu- 
lution, and as there are some objections to 
levying taxes in this way, the American sin- 
gle tax men are now engaged in circulating a 
petition to congress looking for the abolition 
of this clause, as u means of clearing the 
way for a demand that the federal revenues 
now obtuined by customs and excise shall be 
raised by direct taxes upon the value of land. 
This petition is being extensively signed, and 
we are finding in it a useful means of educat- 
ing public sentiment in favor of free trade 
and the single tax. 

When the struggle shall be made among us, 
pot for what we have called “British free 
trude”—the mere abclition of protective 
duties—but for that free trude which consists 
in the complete ubolition of all the taxes that 
hamper the production of wealth in apy of its 
forms, and which will give us, with the rest 
of the world, that freedom of intercourse 
Which now exists bebween our several states 
—I believe it will be a winning one. 

My heartiest zoud wishes are with the Fi- 
nancial reform association, since it repre- 
sents in this country the principle that I so 
ardently desire to see accepted ip my own— 
that principle of freedom, that recognition of 
the “international law of God” which, by in- 
suring peace and extending commerce, and 
promoting iuter-commuuication, is yet, I 
trust, destined to weld all the great nations 
of the English speech into one great brother- 
hood, and in doing this to pave the way fora 
fraternization of the whole world. 

With best wishes for your success in carry- 
ing to rull completion the work which Richard 
Cobden begun, Ll am yours sincerely, 

HENRY GEORGE. 


HOW LABOR IS PROTECTED. 
The journeymen painters of St. Louis bave 


gone on strike for $2.50 per day.—[St. Louis 
New Order. 


The employes of Rathbone, Sard & Co., 
stove mukers cof Albany, are standing out 
against a proposed reduction of ten per 
centum in wages, apd the firm declare that 
they cannot alfurd to run the works at pres- 
ent wages.—[Syracuse Herald, 

President Juha McBride, of the National 
progressive union of miners and Jaborers, bas 
issued a circular advising the miners to ac- 
cept the proposition of the operators of the 
Obio and Pittsburg district fur mining pext 
year, as follows: Hocking Valley, 621g cents 
for the tirst six moaths vod 67) ceuts for the 
last six months, Pittsburg distriet, 711q and 
THY cents. —[Chiecago Kuiphtis of Labor, 

Last week notice was given at the shops of 
the Lehigh Valley railroad company to work 
only tive days during the week, and only nine 
instead of ten hours per day, until further 
orders, After the announcement of time re- 
duction was made the assembled hundreds, 
as af by instinet, united in giving “three 
cheers for Harrison and protection!” Ta this 
cutting manner of rebuking the professional 
protective taruf-sliicking demapogues 1epub- 
licans, as well as demoorats, united in the 
*‘cheers,"—[Mauch Chunk Democrat, 


Two thousand miners are ona strike in the 
dellicu district of Tenuessee.~—(E xchange. 


tee pene aa. — 


Ansinting an Julant ludustry,. 
New York Herald, 

Baggage Sinasher--Don't you want a nice, 
stout trap for your trunk’ Ouly fifty cents, 

Chirpy Traveler--No; reckon vot. Truok’s 
new aud strong, 

B. 5. (later)—Here, Bill, just drop a couple 
of heavy ones on them hinges aud rip one of 
vhe handles off with @ crowbar, I’ve got an 
“infant industry” a sellia’ trupk straps, aod 
iV’s got to have protection. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A TOWN. 
Atown wiped out! The town of Leola in 

McPherson county, Dak., was completely de- 

stroyed by prairie fires. 

Prof. Hamlin Garland in Boston Transcript, 

The above was the substance of an As- 
sociated Press despatch published on Fri- 
day, with some other meagre details, As 
Tread it, | wondered how many people 
sympathized in the slightest’ degree with 
the sorrow which this calamity brought 
to the struggling settlers in)’ McPherson 
county. For, as the despatch went on to 
state, “hundreds of farmers were ruined, 
and that the bones of burned beasts Jay 
seattered beside the road.” 

As Lassisted inthe settlement of Me- 
Pherson county, and saw the town of 
Leola located, [| know what that fire 
means to the settlers whose land is burnt 
bare as a bone. Let me tell the short 
“Tale of a Town” which rises in my mind 
at the name of J.eola, assuming almost 
tragic proportions. 

In 1882 the rush to Dakota was prodig- 
ious beyond precident. The trains could 
not curry the people with their goods and 
stock into the little towns Ordway, Aber- 
deen-and Westport, Brown county, These 
towns were the terminal points on the 
railroads from which the settlers de- 
houched to the west. As early as Febru- 
ary the flood of land-seekers hezan to 
streairn out info the counties of Edmunds 
and McPherson lying adjoining Brown 
county on the west. 

So vreat had been the rush the previous 
year that the United States survey had 
not been able to keep pace with the de- 
inand, and in the spring of I8S82) “squat- 
ting’ was resorted ta. As no filing could 
be done, and as the lines of the sections 
were not defined, the settlers were obliged 
to run their own lines and build their lit- 
tle huts, each “to hold down his claim” till 
it came into market. 

All through February and March of 
thal year, therefore, teams loaded with 
men and lumber scurried over the vast 
level prairie looking for and “locating” 
claims, When they found a spot of land 
that suited them, they set a “straddle- 
bug” to watch it while they returned to 
the towns (twenty or thirty miles away) 
for jumber. The straddle-bug, Imay say, 
was three pieces of board nailed together 
something as soldiers stack urms., This 
“bug,” which could be seen for miles on 
level prairie, apprised the next eager 
comer that some other man had squatted 
before him. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
there was no written law on the mutter, 
these bugs were always respected for the 
space of thirty days; after that they could 
be “jumped;” thus showing that law is 
not law on or off the statute books, but 
because the people will together on any 
matter. 

Leola was settled in the spring of 1882 
—u squatter town. Its history has been 
a@ pathetic one all these yeurs, and now, 
with the devastation of tire, its story be- 
comes tragic. It was located as a squat- 
ter town in the midst of the unsurveyed 
Jand, and twenty-five miles from the near- 
est railroad, and fora year or two it con- 
sisted of two or three smali frame build- 
ings. 

T can see it now, as it looked to me the 
last time I looked back upon it. Likea 
handful of bright yellow pine blocks spilled 
fromthe hands of « giant, it lay on the 
absolutely level sod. Far to the east and 
north and south stretched the boundless, 
level, russet plain, Nota tree to be seen, 
though the eye could range a circle ten to 
twenty miles in diameter. A dead level 
of plain, covered with ashort russet grass, 
with here and there a settler’s small pine 
cottaze, set like a little sail on the sea-like 
expanse. 

To the west of it rose slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, a low range of perfectly 
treeless and bushless hills called the “Cou- 


teaux.” The grass on these hills was 
somewhat more abundant in growth, 


though the surface of the ridges was cov- 
ered with innumerable boulders, whieh 
looked like va.t flocks of sheep feeding on 
the sunny slopes, 

From the moment that Leola wis set- 
tled, to the present day, its citizens have 
looked vearly—almost daily—for an ex. 
tension of the railroad. Thave not space 
to detail the high hopes, the absurd propo- 
sitions, the prodigious plans and the in- 
evituble disappointments which have 
come to them. Year by year the settlers 
have strained their eyes across the beau- 
tiful prairie, so mocking and pitiless, wait- 
ing for the railroad, the magician of the 
nineteenth century, to bring them some, 
thing of the comforts and possibly a few 
of the Juxuries of madern life, 
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But it is has never come, though a few 
years ago there was a grade actually 
built from Aberdeen, the ambitious ‘‘em- 
porium of Brown country,” to Leola and 
beyond, on its way to Bismarck. Thus 
far and no farther have the railroad 
schemes of trusting, indomitable Leola 
“materialized.” Still it has slowly added 
store to store, cottage to cottage, until 
quite a little village stood there a weck 
ago in the bright spring sunshine. 

But the farmers of that county! Oh, 
the despairing, toiling, smitten farmers! 
To them our sympathies should go out, 
and our material aid, if possible. Noeast- 
ern man ean conceive what those farmers 
have endured for seven years. Swept by 
ferocious blizzards in winter and scorched 
and barren in harvest, the mockiny, beau- 
tiful prairie bas tested the superhuman 
endurance of the hardiest people in the 
world, 

Fach year they have said, ‘Next: year 
will be a good year, and with a good year 
we can lift our mortgages.” This thought 
comforted them as they sat day after day 
and week after week in their frightful 
huts and braved out the short but terrible 
winter, Each spring they went forth on 
their fields and sowed their grain, and 
watched the sky for rain as it grew to- 
ward harvest—only to have the cloudless, 
splendid, sinister sky smile back 2t thein 
day after day, day after day, as the wheat 
rolled itsleaves pitifully together, and the 
heads ysrew sere and white with empty 
hulls. 

T know of men who have gone mad un- 
der the strain, and others who have died 
strangely. Does anyone wonder at it? 

And now comes the demon of tire, sweep- 
ing away ly. stock, barns, houses, and 
all in them—not much, but all they had. 
All their toil and anguish of waiting, all 
their deprivation and patient endurance 
gone for nothing: while on the blackened 
sod, beside the charred badies of their 
faithful animids and the heap of cinders 
where their homes were, they staud with 
empty hands. If this is not tragedy, then 
Hamlet is a comedian. 

But how did it: happen? 
blame? 

Dakota is possessed by land speculators, 
who hold absolutely or by mortgage the 
larger part of this marnificent territory. 
Every town in Dakota is girdled by death 
in the form of land held vacanton specu- 
lation. In most districts the settlers are 
widely scattered, and the plain has the 
effect even now of towing more grass 
than grain. Here and there the settler 
has located and broken a part, but in most 
cases Only a part of his claim. Thus, as 
you ride through the land, you see with 
surprise how spursely it is settled and 
how general is the dominion of the buifalo 
and blue-joint grass. 

All this is especially true of Edmunds 
an’’ McPherson counties, and this ex- 
plains how a town can be ‘wiped out” by 
fire, and also how hundreds of farms can 
be laid waste. 1} need no reports to tell 
me the condition of the farmers who have 
escaped the lip of flame. Already seventy 
per cent of them are in the hands of the 
money lender, and their parsimony and 
their labor in cold: and heat go only to 
enrich the “farm mortgage companies.” 

Now, down from those low, grassy, 
treeless hills the fire swept, driven by a 
strong dry wind. The grass on the va- 
eant land is not tall, but itis thick and 
matted like hair, und is very dry. Fire 
Will runinit in August. Tt is) the buf- 
falo vrass” which cures early on the stalk, 
and last August IT saw a tire break out 
and rave dangerously on the ‘syndicate 
Jand” surrounding the strangled town of 
Ordway. 

The sod was then too dry and hard—it 
might have been frozen too hard in the 
case of Leola to plow in front of it, 
Scmetimes with a high wind it rushes 
like swift waves over the sod so fast that 
only afew furrows can be run before it, 
and it leaps such petty stops as a wolf 
would leap a footpath, In the case of 
Leola it came in on a hot dry whirlwind 
of great power, and with no time to plow, 
or back fire, the settlers had only time to 
save the lives of their families in desper- 
ate flight, What a harvest was this! 

And this is Dakota, to reach which the 
needy settler crosses millions of acres of 
land which our nation gave away to rail- 
roads, Across millions more held by 
speculators, non-resident or living in the 
cities, and across a whole continent not 
even “tickled” with the plow, yet west- 
ward the settler drives in search of ‘free 
land,’ and when he finds it, it is miles 
away trom the railway, in the midst of a 
treeless plain, liable to droughts and pos- 
sessed by the wind and snow in winter 
and by the wind and sun in summer, 
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The fault is not in the land and the sky. 
Settled naturally and gradually, this 
fertile and in many regards beautiful land 
would enrich and make happy its settlers. 

3ut the universal greed of land specula- 
tion flings out on the prairie a thinly 





spread and inadequate covering of 
settlers. After ten years of settlement 


the land is hardly preceptibly scratched 
by settlement, the sod remains unturned, 
there is no large increase of verdure, as 
there would be under proper settlement, 
and no perceptible increase in the rainfall. 
The land remains arid and. bare, and the 
glory of modern civilization comes not to 
the settler, who still sits in many cases 
in his fittle claim shanty, wondering 
when his “ood crop” will come and per- 
mit him to pay off his mortgage. 

The tragedy of Leolaisin a sense the 
tragedy of Dakota, as I know from ex- 
perience. The *‘boomers” and the news- 
papers representing the citizens of the 
towns who want to sell lots and farms 
which they have taken on mortgages tell 
another story. They will continue to do 
so. Butamong a large number of the 


factual farmers of Dakota there is a wait- 


ing, waiting, hoping, longing, a toiling 
and a patient enduring, among the 
women — especially—pathetic alike in 
hepefulness or its hopelessness. The 
prairie fires which devastate the farm- 
ers of Dakota are not on _ plowed 
fields, neither are they on free land which 
any man could have for the asking; they 
rich and Jevel lands held for 


them. This condition of 
things should be studied carefully, in 


order that this “Tragedy of a Town” may 


have the foree it has with one who knows 
the situation and who sees the cat. I 
hope the reports are exaggerated, T fear 
they are not, for beyond the Couteaux, 


out cf the reach of the telegraph, are 


hundreds of settlers in still more mel- 
anecholy plight. 

May Thor, the god of rain, take pity on 
them. 








fie Should Have Stolen a Kailread, 
N.Y. Mil and Express, 

Frederick Busch, of No. 195 Allen street, 
stole a mandolin from Mr. A. C. Gildersleeve’s 
apartments at No. 25 West Forty-eighth street 
on Aprila. He pleaded guilty before Judge 
Martine in Part L of the court of general 
sessions, and was sentenced to two years and 
six mouths in prison. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the naines and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O--Jas K Angier, 109 Allvn street, 

Albany, N Y-—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J U 
Roshurt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, % 
Myrtie avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr. 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph, Sharp, fr, secretary Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 924 First 
avenue, 


Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carrolt W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohfo—A D Strong. 

Briers Ga—John C Keed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marletta 
stree 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club, 

Auburn, N ¥—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
aict, secretary Single tax club, College hall 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Lincoln street. 

rae N eee eral Beka 
aliston Spa, N ¥—Richard Feeney, 638 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 125 + Bond street; John 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street: Dr Wm N Rill, 1438 E 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long lsiand, N Y—Antonio M Molina. 

Braceville, il—-William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form club, 

Bradford. Pa-—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
elub, 2% Newell place. 

Bristul, bak—W  E Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E w Duncon, 88 Malden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 28 Main street, Charles- 
ton: JK Boche, 99 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Single tax league, Jamaica Plain, 

Brooklyn, N Y—George E West, M D, 49 Clermont aye- 
line, president Single tax club, 

a rR lowa—Jumes Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cainbridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk strect, 
secretary Single taux organization, 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johnson. P O box 265, 

Canoi City, Col—Frank P Blake, MD. 

Canton, O-S J Harmount, M D, president single tax 
Cc e 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Chiudes City, lowa—Irving W Smith, M D, office Oppo 
tite Union house. 

Chicago, IN—Frank Pearson, 6 La Salle street; T, W, 
hy tt ‘A nae secretary Single tux club, 126 Milwaukee 
ave t. 

Ciheimnatl, OW—Dr David De Beck, 189 West Ninth 
street; Jones’s news ad stationery store, %2 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, 268 Vine strect. 

claret alae Mann at Ag Dae 
eveland, JW Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid avenue; 

Fie ~ miei heTS street” Sreneen Eten 
inton, Ind—L ishop, editor 

Cohora N Y-—JS Grana: acove 


ara Cal-Charles F Bnith, proprietor Commercial 


Cos Oe EA ward Hyneman, 381-2 South High 
cornet ecten A Balley, 5 
mer Jamden county, N J~Chas o . 
Banbury Com sam A Sih 4 mith ia 
, 8 ‘itth st * 
es Sune! Fe si street; J G Galloway, 
ae a H ee 
es Moines, lowa— ere j 
borat tea 0 King seuretary. president Bingle tax 
etruit, Mich— ‘inehart, 45 Waterloo street: J F 
Dubean, 29—Third strect, : k : 
Prpeaael ay How, i ia Tex rotorm aa 
aniond Sorings, Elida p Jib lmd { 
Dighton, aces Close an Seine Papaiee 
yee, Ne ranels Lake, 
st Ke, MasseJ FOG ¥ 
trary inetlegts, y F Harrington, 8t John’s Lit 
mast Northpart, Long island, N V=J ard. 
East Kindge, N H—Edward "Tower ape 
Elizabeth, N J--Benjamin Urner, 
Hwa, NY¥—Wikam Bergman, 719 Kast Market atreat, 
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Englewood, Il—W _B Steers, 

Say enevaligs Ind--Charlezs G Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
stree 

Fitchbnrg, Mass—it LD Terry. 

Farmington, lowa-—F. W. Rockwell 

Gardner, ll--T 8 Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long tsland,. N ¥—Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mont--A H Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y-—John H Quinian. 

Gloversville, N Y—Wm C Wood, MD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥Y—Henry L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tex~I J McCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—Joln H Felber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
single tax association, 

Horneilsville, N Y—George H Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman. 

fHleosick Falls, N ¥—FS Hammon. 

Alouston. Tex—H F Ring, vorporation attorney. 

futcbinson, Kas~J GQ Malcoim, M D. 

llion. N ¥—George Smith, P O box 2 

Indianapous, ind—L FP Custer, president Singie tax 
league, WU Tel Co; Chas H Krause, bookkeeper, Von- 
negui’s hardware store, E Washington strect, 

Ithaca, N Y—C C Platt, druggist, 75 Cast State street. 

Janvier, N J-8 B Walsh. 

Jersev City, N J—Josepn Dana Mill, secretary Hud- 
son county Single tax teague, 86 bee avenue, 

Kansas City. Mo—Chas E Reld, 2.223 Woodland avenue, 

Kenosha, Wis—W D Quigley. 

Kelthsburgh, IN—M MeDonild. 

Kingston, N Y—Theodore M Romeyn 

Lansingburgh, N Y—James McMann, 21 Eighteenth at. 

Lonsdale, R !l--Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Mc-—F D Lyford, 3 Cottage street, 

Lexington, Ky—James krwin : 

London, Eugland--Willam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham- 
bers, Westminster. 

Los Angeles, Cal~W H_ Doage, 0 North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, P O St ition F, 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Hobertsop, 5 Metcalf block, Kita: 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C ¥ Wenham. . 
Lynchburg, Va—Tnos Williamson, cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets, 
Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
strect. 
adison, Dak~—-E H Evenson. 

menanoe City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson. secretary. 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or W R Hall 

Manstield, O-W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office. 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo A E Reynolds. 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Baildon. 

Mart, Tex—J L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressional 





district organizer. 
Marvaville, Mont—8S F Ralston, Sr., president Montana 
single tax association, : 
Massilion, O—Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 
Mauritius, Indian Ocean—Rebert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis. 
Memphis, Tenn—RK G Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 59 Madison street. 
Middletown, Conn—John G@ Hopkins, P O box 550, 
Middletown, N Y—Chas H Fuller, }P O box 115. 
Milwaukee, Wis—Peter Mc@ill, 47 Fourth atreet. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
feague, 402W Franklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secra- 


tary. 

Mobile, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD, 

Mt Vernon, N ¥—J B Littbeg. 

Murray ville, 11—Wiliiam Camm, president Democratic 
club. 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 285 N High street, secre- 
tary American land league. 

Neponset, Muss—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walnut street, 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—John Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg. N Y—D J McKav, secretary Single tax club, 
239 Broadway. : 

Newburyport, Mass—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rimac assembly, Herald ottice. 

New Haven, Conn—Willard D Warren, room 11, '102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 93 Whalley avenue, 

wew Orleans, La—John S Watters, Maritime associa- 


tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; Will C James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 

Norfolk, Va—Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P. O. drawer 5, 

North Adams, Mass—Willard M Browne, 13 Marshall 
street; BS Myers, P O box 537, 

North Sprirgueld, Mo.—K P Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James If Babcock, lock box 52, 

Oberlin, O—Edw B Haskell. 

Olean, N ¥Y—George Hall, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, 85 Rallroad street, 

Olv mpia. Wash Ter—Alexander Fargquhar,Adam street, 

Omahba.Nevb—John E Emblen. 822 Virginia avenue; Percy 
Pepoon, pres single tx club, 1216 3 7th street; C F 
Beckett, sec., b Weor ith and Biondo streets. 

Ordway, Dak~—R H Garland, memoer Tax reform asso- 
ciation. 

Oswego, N Y~Alex Skillen, 160 West First street. 

Passaic, N J—J J_ Barnard, P O box 181. 

Paterson, N J-—E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic county 
Single tax Cleveland*campalgn committee, 89 North 
Malin street, 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, R I—-Ed ward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peoria, l—J W Avery. 

Phiiadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. i. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, N ¥—Charles R Hood, P O box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark F Roberts. 1727 Carey alley, 

Portland, Ore—S B Riggen, 43 Stark street, RK H Thomp- 


son. 

Poughkeepsle, N Y—William C Albra 

Providonce—-H I—Robert Grieve, 32 Sutton street, 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Rhode Islani single tax asso- 
ciation. 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle, 

Ravenswood, lii—W_ H Van Ornum,. : 

Reading .Pa—Chas 8 Prizer, 1013 Penn street; Charles — 
Corkhill, 15 N tth street. 

Reynoid’s eae Conn.—John Carreer, box , 

Ridgeway, N Y—D C Buillivan. 

River Falls, Wis—Gecrge H Bates. 

Rochester, N Y—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J~Read Gordon. 

Rutland, Vt—-T H Brown, 1. Cherry street, ; 

San Francisco, Cal—Judge James G Maguire, Superior 
court. 

San Luis Obispo, Cal~Nrs Frances M Mine. 

Seattle. Wash Ter—F P Morrow, 

Beneca Falls, N ¥—-Wm H Adkinson, P O box 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J Bostwick, hbrarian Singie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Pu—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
club; Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southbory, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C-—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Kush, Orange ecunty, N Y—C_L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; Join Sheehan, sec 


retary. 
Byirit patria lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tariff re 
orm clu 
Springtieid, Ui.—James H McCrea, secretary Sangamon 
single tax club, 623 Black avenwe, 
Springiield, Mo—H A W Junemaan, 665 Nichols street, 
Bt. Louis, Mo-Hamlin Kussell, president singly tas 
league, 2763 Hucon street; Benj, E, Bloom, secretary, 
room 3, 919 Olive street. 
Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 
Stoneham, Mass—Dr W Symington Brown, 
Syracuse, N YoChariesS tepkias, 9 8 t 
racuse ny opkins eymour 8 3 
AR Perry, 1469 South Clinton street; or FA Panna 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Slugle 
7 tas club, Sy MPV? street, ‘ie ‘ 
oledo, U-Win Adelsperger, secretary Sin 
No), 12Summit streets : VEUIENO EAS EIU: 
Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1508 K st. 
Trenton, N J—H R Mathews, 9 Howell street, 
Troy, N ¥--B B Martis, 
Tuckahoe, N ¥—Albert O Young. 
Unionville, Conn—John McAuliffe. 
Utica, N ¥~Thomas Sweeney, 156 Elizabeth street, oy 
Dauilel M Buckley, grocer, southwest corner First and 
victorin, He—W L Sinton, E and NR 
c BOR inton, Banc H Co, 
Vincennes, Ind-—Hon Samuel W Willams, rooms Zand 4 
Waco, Texs—Frank Grady, lawver ; ’ 
Waketield, RK I—David Harrower, TE POUEH A Abel: 
Washington, D O—Dr, William Geddes, 1719G street, N 
W, secretary single tax league, 
Wont Naw trigtton ote rn dsland. WY 
‘| aten Island, mA B Stodd; 
Wheeling, W 4—JohD L Frank, 2397 Roi tees ane 
Woitasrone, Long Jaland N ¥—George Maruwell, 
Whitman, 3 eas rg dolla, clyar store; Thos Douglas, 
Wilmington, Del-Geo W Kreer ; 
Woodstock. tea w Cutnina » 1 ies Ninth strece 
OFCeR Land e, Lake View 
OW Yaaas b butteriaod, aa 
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NEW SOUTH WALES, 
More Light on the Political 
There, 

Information regarding politics in New 
South Wales comes by mail from a Sydney 
correspondent, It shows what forees com. 
bining with the rmall element of protection- 
ism gnve tu the latter the appearance of sud- 
den and extensive growth in a country where 
the great mass of the people have hitherto 
shown strong bias for free trade sentiments, 
The correspondent says: 

Our elections ure now over, and have re- 
sulted in a majority for the free traders. 

The protectionist party, although in a mi- 
nority, have not only had the courage but 
the impudence and audacity to stick to office, 
und have, while they have the power, placed 
some nine members in the legislative council, 
several of them being defeated and rejected 
candidates for seats in the lower house. 
Their reign, however, will be short. Ido not 
expect them to live a week. They have 
somewhat gained in strength since last 
election, their chief support having come 
from the Catholic vote. Premier Dibbs, or 
some of his party, is supposed to have held 
out promises to get a vote of money pussed 
in their favor under the school act. Our 
schoo! system here being national, secular 
and free, the Catholic body object to hav- 
ing their children taught at public. schools. 
They prefer having their own educational 
establishments, but at the same time wish 
the government to pay for the cost of run- 
ving them, or at auy rate to give a rebate 
equal to the amount. Catholies pay to sup- 
port the public schools. 

The squatters (land grabbers] have also 
lent a baud to the protectionists, as they saw 
in the success of the free trade programme 
the Jikelihood of the adoption of a tax on 
land values. Hence they deserted treir 
colors, Which have been free trade, and hope 


Situation 


-to get the revenue raised through the cus- 


toms, that the poor workmen may carry the 
loud instead of themselves. 

The next force against freedom was the 
brewers’ interest. Ther having to pay three 
pence per gallon excise duty on culonial beer, 
and wish this tax removed. Hence they join 


“issues with the protectionists—or, rather, re- 


strictionists. 

Also many of the farmers have joined in 
the ery for protection. During the last few 
years they have suffered from dry seasons; 
some vf them this year having absoiutely 
uothing tu sell. Not seeing that land specu- 
lation was what injured them at first, some 


of them have turned to protection, thinking 


it may bring relief. 

And lastly, cur coal miners have come to 
the belief that protection will bring work for 
their sons and daughters in numerous facto- 
ries that would be started. They are ig- 
norant of the hardships and bad pay of their 


fellow workmenin Pennsylvania, United 
States. About a week ago I saw a cheek 


which a coal miner received for a fortnighvs 
work. It amounted to £12 (S58.08]; another 
had a check for £14 [867.76.]) The hewing 
price of coal here is -ts. 2d. [31] per ton; sell- 
ing price at pit 11s. [82.64] 

dietting Strouger in New Zealand, 

Picton, New Zealand, March 21.—It may 
be necessary to recall to your memory the 
rebuke administered to the premier, Sir H. 
Atkinson, at Auckland, where, after he had 
delivered a speech in favor of a property tax, 
the meeting passed resolutions politely thank- 
ing him for his address but completely repu- 
diating his sentiments and declaring, on the 
contrary, for the abolition of all taxes on the 
products of industry and the substitution of a 
tax on the value of land. 

Weil, the premier went afterward to Napier, 
the stronghold of the land monopolists, and 
there also he cume to grief, a resolution con- 
demning bis poliev being carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Our local paper has at Jast come out as an 
advocate of our cause and to-morrow we bold 
u meeting to determine how many men are 
willing to give practical support to the single 
tax doctrine. 

We have news by cable of Mr. Henry 
George’s arrival in Lundon, the message stat- 
ing that he met with a “grand ovation.” We 
have recently had a message to the effect 
that Mr. George would shortly visit Austra- 
lia. When he does he will receive many 
grand ovations and accomplish more towards 
bringing ubout the adoption of his remedy 
for social ills with less delay than he can do 
in England. Here those who intended to 
feather their nests at the expense of the rest, 
have swamped the colony and themselves 
under such a load of debt that they have not 
wu feather to fly with and few pity them. 

JOHN GODFREY, 


A Coulerence to Consider Work tar the Kall, 

Ataconference of the single tax clubs of 
New York and vicinity held at the rooms of 
the Manhattan single tax club on Sunday, 
April 21, the following resolutions were 
udopted : 

Resolved, that we do not think it expedient 
at this time to atteinpt the organization of a 
state league, and 

Resolved, that we recommend that the clubs 
ot New York city and vicinity issue u eall for 
wstute conference of single tax men to con- 
sider methods of propaganda und organiza- 


ion early vext fall, 
: : Emanvgn M, Kein, Sec, 
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SINGLE TAX MEETINGS, 


MontrReau, April 20.—There was a large 
attendance at the first meeting of the Tax 
reform association in Webster hall last 
Sunday. The provisional committee who had 
been appointed to draw up a declaration of 
principles presented their report, whieh was 
thoughtfully considered and discussed, and, 
after a few changes, finally aceepted, the 
preamble demanding absolute free trade and 
the abolition of all taxes except one on land. 
The chief points embodied in the declaration 
are: Separate assessments to be made for 
houses and lands; a land tax to repluce the 
present water rate; abolition of the present 
one-sided lease systein; abolition of property 


_qualifiention for aldermen; manhood suffrage 


in civic elections: all improvements on land 
to be exempt, and the city’s revenue to be 
raised by a tax levied equally on used and 
unused land, which will reduce the quantity 
of the latter, make more houses and less rent 
forthe tenants and lower taxation for the 
house owner, ‘and come 
speculator; abolition of exemption on any land 
for any reason Whatever. 

T. Howley was elected president, A. W. 
Short, secretary. EQUAL RIGHTS, 

NEPONSET, April 21.—We held our first 
public meeting here Thursday evening, April 
ik. It was a well attended meeting, and the 
audience was attentive and appreciative. 
Opening a room to the public has greatly 
stimulated the discussion of the single tax 
question in this village. Our local paper the 
Dorchester Beacon, honors us with the state- 
ment that we are wrestling with something 
we dou’t understand. We shall invite the 
writer to tellus how he understands it? A 
very original definition was given by a gen- 
tlemarn who declared it was ‘some scheme of 
these foreigners to come to this country and 
vote without paying a tax.” 

q). A. Lorunop, Secretary. 

New ORLEANS, April 19.—At the solicita- 
tion of J. S. Watters, a number of gentlemen 
assembled at. the rooms of the Maritime asso- 
ciation Tuesday, April 16, and organized che 
Pioneer single tax club of Louisiana. Mr. 
Watters was elected president by a unani- 
mous vote, and also requested to act as see- 
retary-treasurer until the club becomes fully 
developed. The members present were verv 
enthusiastic, and ure determined to spread 
the light. Our president was tendered a vote 
of thanks for his untiring efforts in bringing 
about the fora.ation of the first single tax 
club i} Louisiana. Jas. F. Murriry, 

Boston, Mass.-—‘‘The justice of taking land 
Without compensating the landlords” was 
discussed Friday evening, April 19, at the 
meeting in Blatchford hall, Wells memorial 
building. Joseph Lee made tie opening 
remarks, ,;in which he said that the com- 
munity was bonnd to recognize the land- 


lords. Williauuss Lloyd Garrison took 
the ground that) private ownership in 
land was wrong. John A. Billings  criti- 


cised Mr. Lee’s remarks. KE. M. White, 
Theodore P. Perkins of Lynn and George 
Curtis of New Haven also spoke in favor of 
the single tax. 

A general meeting for the discussion of 
tariff and taxation will be held at the office 
of the West Roxbury Advertiser, Odd Fel- 
lows’ block, Jamaica Plain, Ses oniO wy ene 

. T. 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE CAMPAIGN. 


The Parkersburg Men Take Another Tramp 
Back Into the Country and Do Some Good 
Work. 

This school house campaigning is going to 
be the making of our cause down here. We 
mect the small farmer “in his lair.” The 
bardest tramp we've had lately was to Pleas- 
ant View school house, four country miles 
out. Rain all the might before hadn't made 
the clav rowds the best, and when, on the 
ferry, the people heard that we were going 
to Pleasant View they stepped around just to 
take a view of us, and when oureves met, 
turned quickly away. They didn’t want to 
arouse the lunatics , didn’t wish to anger such 
dangerous fools, 

It was rather a novel experience, but we 
went, Three of us were ex-republicans; two 
ex-democrits. One of the republicans was 
on old man, one of the thirteen abolitionists 
who went up tothe polls ina body in the fall 
of ‘60 to vote for Lincolu, went in a body for 
feurof getting thumped as “nigger stealers.” 
One of the ex-democrats was an ex-confeder- 
ate soldier. Its hardly necessary to say that 
he Jed the van in the tramp. 

When we got there not a soul was to be 
seen anywhere near that cold, dark, solitary 
school house, in that lonesome looking woods- 
field, and the door was locked, and the rails 
stood up against the side of the house to 
keep the shutters closed. 

Wheeldon sat gloomily on a stump remark- 
ing that “that was the first whip-poor-will 
Joe heard this season,” “did you hear that 
snipe; When | was a_ boy,” ete., aud we all 
felt left und blue. Four miles through the 
mud and nota single “native.” 

Just then somebody said “there comes one 
man, looking alony up that fence,” “there's 
another,” then four more, and soon the peo- 
ple came all at once, from every direction at 
once, It was as if they had sprung from the 
earth, 

Well, wehad a good meeting. There was 
just enough opposition from a republican pro- 
tectionist, a greenbacker and a turiff-for- 
revenue democrat to make things interesting, 
We talked and answered questions for two 
hours, 50 that when we tramped home it was 
with light hearts, if even our legs were tired. 

W, f Borneman, 


hard on the land. 
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GATHERING WAY IN CHICAGO. 
The Significance of the Recent City Elee- 
tien— Mayor Cregier satdio be Pledged to 

Advanced Doctrines—single Bax Popies. 

Cnicaga, April 20.—The outlook in this city 
is highly eneouraging, We feel mueh eluted 
over the recent city cleetion, since it was our 
people who foreed the democrats upon radi- 
eal grounds and held them to the issue of 
municipal control of (natural monopolies. 
Mayor Cregier is said to be pledged) person- 
ally toudvanced doctrives regarding public 
franchises aud it is believed that bis election 
by an enormous majority, on w platform upon 
Which I was only too happy to plant, myself 
with both feet, works a distinet gain to the 
erent emancipation cause. 

The single tax club continues vo meet regu- 
larly on Thursday evenings iu club room 4 at 
the Grand Pacific hotel. Interest was never 
so strong. The attendance was never greater, 
The inerease of membership is flattering in- 
deed and every meeting brings out strangers 
who have heard of the cat and waut to see it. 
Some of the recent additions to our member- 
ship are representative meu, able, ready, in- 
defatigable and enthusiastic. Among these 
are Mr. Ripley and Mr. Irwin, two prominent 
railway men, who have taken hold of the 
work with fine discrimination and infectious 
enthusiasm. 

We have begun a movement looking to the 
establishment of permanent headquarters, 
Which shall be open to single tax people at all 
hours. No trouble in raising the requisite 
sum of money is anticipated. Meanwhile, 
however, meetings will continue to be held at 
the Grand Pacific hotel. It is earnestly de- 
sired that every friend of the cause in Chica- 
go will attend these incetings with his friends, 
thus stimulating the faithful and broadening 
the influences that are so steadily muking for 
rood. 

Mr. C. S. Darrow, the young single tax 
orator, who so covered himself with glory 
by his really magnificent speech in the recent 
memorable tariff reform conference in this 
city, addressed a large audience last Sunday 
aut the Madison street theater, under the aus- 
pices of the Economic conference. His sub- 
ject Was the eight-hour day, but he presented 
the land question with such tremendous furce 
and so lucidly that the eight-hour day was 
lost to sight, overshadowed by the immeusely 
greater consideration of man’s right to use 
of the earth. He made the arguments for 
shorter hours stronger than 1 ever heard 
them made before, but he based them firmly 
on the principle of the single tax, 

He stated, among other things, that the 
ground rents of Chicago, according to the 
estimate of u leading real estate expert, ay- 
eregate no less than 835,000,000 per year—a 
rigat pretty sum to pay for the bare privilege 
of living here. 

Mr. John Z White will deliver the address 
hefore the same body on Sunday evenit. ». 

So you see, we are not exactly sleepir + on 
our arms out, here by the breezy lake. 

WARREN WortTu Batt y. 
SINGLE TAX NOTES. 

VILLE PLaTTe, Apri! 15-—I have devoted 
the whole of nearly every Sunday for sev ‘ral 
months to writing letters to newspapers and 
friends and addressing tracts and STANDA.DS 
which came into my hands. I could not see 
that [had made much impression. Lately, 
however, I had occasion to make a canvass of 
a portion of this parish (St. Landry) on busi- 
ness. The nature of the business precluded 
any effort at propaganda, and yet I could see 
that free trade ideas had made vreat prog- 
ress and the land question is receiving a large 
share of attention. In Washington [ found a 
man who had seen a large sized cat, und from 
the remarks thrown in by bystanders I re- 
ceived the impression that the town is being 
inoculated. I was beseiged by applicants for 
“documents,” and lam positive that a gen- 
eral interest in economic and social questions 
has been awakened. [have been writing let- 
ters to a newspaper and had a friend to 
watch the result. [I very soon received notice 
that my articles were ‘too radical.” The 
editor was all right, but he could not afford 
to offend advertisers. I let up for a while 
but soon received notice that. the editor, like 
Oliver Twist, wanted more. He discovered 
that bis subscription list was steadily increas- 
ing for the sole reason that his paper con- 
tuined something: besides stereotyped gum- 
mon. The ground is ready for the seed. Oh, 
for the seed! D.C. DAVID. 

BerraLo, N. Y., April 16.—NKnowing there 
are a large numberof single tax men in Bal- 
falo we are desirous of forming a club us 
soon as possible. We urgently request all 
such persons to callon or place themselves 


in communication with us at once, 
BUDDENBORG Bros,, S24 Clinton St. 


Single tax men in) Memphis, Tenn, will 
hold a meeting on the second Sunday of each 
month, at 4 p.m. in the parlors of the Duehr- 
min hotel, to devise meuns for spreading the 
gospel of equal rights. 

READING, Pa.--All single tux men io Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, are invited to cor- 
respond with the undersigned with a view to 
forming a county single tux society, 

CHARLES CORKIULL, 
15 North Sixth street. 

CuicaGo.—Our club expects to have a club 
room about July that will be open day and 
evenings, in which we will keep all kinds of 
single tux literature, 4s well 4s ull vewspupers 
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that are favorably inclined toward the single 


tax. The room will be open to the public the 
same usa public library, TL WW. Witter 


OAKLAND, Cal.—I bad the pleasure of hear- 
ing Judge Maguire on the Sth mst. present 
the subject of the single tax to an Oakland 
audience. So faras (know, this is the first 
time the subject has been discussed in our 
city fromthe platform. The judge was in- 
troduced by Mr. J. P. Irish, acting president 
of the Star Kang fraternity, under whose 
auspices the lecture was given. ‘The lecture 
listened to with close nttention and 
heartily applauded, as he very ably explained 
the justice and expediency of the: proposed 
reform. D. STUART. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo.--Our infant club is cut- 
ting its teeth and is looking around for some- 
thine to bite on and Liam sure it will bite hard 
when it does get anything in its mouth. 

CHARLES I. Rr, 
Sec. Kausas City 8. T. Club, 


Manhattan Single Tax Club. 
The lecturer announced for last Sunday 
evenipg was kept away on account of sick- 
ness in his family, and, instead, A. J. Steers 
read chapter J, book 6, of “Propress and 
Poverty,” after which a discussivn tugk place. 
There will be no lecture next Sunday eveuing. 
The clib bas rented the parlors at No. 36 
Clinton Place for their headquarters and will 
occupy them after Muay 4. Meantime the 
furniture will be stored, 


A Texe for all Thoughttal Wea. 


Wasnincrox, D. C.—Is not this Oklaboma 
craze a good text for au instructive article 
Not alone the manifest proof that cood land 
is getline searce in these United Stutes--he 
that runneth (toward Oklahoma or in any 
other direction) may read that. But showing 
how, with the ‘dLleury George” theory in 
operation, all this feverish struggle of tive 
settlers for every homestead, with the nueces- 
sarily resulting contention, and possibly 
bloodshed, is all utterly needless and) might 
be avoided. Lean see that there is nut a man 
in all that vast caravan who, under the 
“Henry George” plan, could not tind in’ his 
own state a better home, nearer markets, 
nearer civilization, leaving that region toa 
gradual, natural, healthy growth. 

J. L. McCrEEnY, 
Persount. _ 

Edwiu A. Curley has an article in the 
Brockton, Mass., Workman, in which he shows 
the enormous advantaves that would) accrue 
to the people fy the adoption of the single 
tux. 

Ina recent address in Washington, D. C., 
T. V. Powderly advised his audience to study 
the single tux cyuestion. 
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‘Penny Wise and Pound Foolish.’ 


How many people purchasing an article take the 
Cheapest, then sputter and seuld because it dues not 
last. Ifitisa@ecluthes wringer, it breaks the back of 
the poor Wornan who has to use it. The Empire 
Wringer, made at Auburn, N.Y., by a new wrrange- 
ment, does vot have the crank attached to either roll, 
and the purchase gear saves more than half the labor 
ind it outWwears (Wo ordinary writers. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





AS MILK, 


So disyruised that the most 
dclcatostomach can take it. 


Remarkable asa 


while taking it. 


VA © ner \ ’ 
Poe tia SCOTT'S EMULSION 
ts acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
end GEAR preparation of ity class forthe relief of 
CUOVSEMPTION, SCRORULA, GENER UE 
SMRILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CVI DREN, and CURONTG COUGHS, 


a Dareorrs, Koott & Bowne, New York, 
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EY'S = CATA 
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(fives Relief at tmnee 
and Cures 


COLD IN HEAD. ry 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 


Noto Ligredd, Siiady 
or Pawder. bree fran 


A particle is applied inte each nostri) ana is ugree 
able, Price 80 cents at dr ucg ste: by mail, registered, 
cents. ELY BROTHERS, 44 Warren Ot. New Yoru, 
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Whnrt is Cupital ? 


Brookuyn, N. Y.—I cannot see how wealth 
in the hands of a trere consumer and con- 
tinuiug io possession of a consum r before, 
during and atter an exchange, can be con- 
verted into capital simply by being ex- 
changed. To illustrate, Mr. Work bas a 
couch and a pair of horses. Mr. Vanderbilt 
has the same. Both keep their coaches for 
private use. Now, how do they convert 
these conches into capital by simply making 
a swap, for all exchanges are, in the end, 
simply swapping? : 

Ur, again, suppose an orchard owner in- 
stead of shipping all his peaches to market 
kept one bushel at home for consutnption. 
And suppose an egg producer, the owner of 
a hennery, keeps hulf a dozen of bis eggs for 
the same purpose. Now, instead of going to 
the market they make an exchange between 
themselves, the peach man pettug the eggs 
the egy man getting the peaches. Now, let 
Us suppose that distance has nothing tu. do 
with the case. Suppose they live in the same 
house andeat at the same table. Would 
such a swap, across the table, perhaps, 
change the eggs and peaches into capitalt It 
seems tome that wherever there is capital 
there is au increase of wealth, tor the fune- 
tion of capital is to assist labor in producing 
wealth. Asin the above case there is no to- 
crease of wealth, there is to employment of 
capital. JOSEPH MCALKOY. 

Questions of politeness do nof enter into 
the domain of political economy. It 
would not prove that interest did not ex- 
ist if a man chose as a personal favor to 
loan a friend $500 without interest. The 
only exchanges that political economy 
has anything to do with are exchanges 
made for a profit, that is where both par- 
ties to the transaction vive something in 
exchange for so:uething else of more value 
to them. In such cases, the article of 
wealth exchauged must be considered as 
a part of the produce or stock in trade of 
the exchanger, and it is capital, and con 
tinues to be capital until it comes into the 
hao‘s of the consumer, If then you bring 
up some case where as «a matter of socia- 
bility and good manners two individuals 
make an exchange without any view to 
profit, the only answer is that such a tran- 
saction is not a real “exchange” at all in 
the economic use of the word, and the 
transaction being one that does not come 
under the natural or artificial laws of 
trade any conclusion founded on it would 
be worthless. 

You seem to have a coufused idea as to 
who the consumer is. The peach rower 
who raises peaches and afterwards ex- 
changes those peaches for eves, is not the 
consumer of the peaches; he is the con- 
sumer of the eggs. Tle is the producer of 
the peaches and his production consists of 
two things; first, raising the trees; second 
plucking, boxing and selling the peaches, 
The peaches are not produced until they 
are put into the hands of someone who 
wants them and is ready to pay for them. 

W., B. S, 


Capital and Wagers. 


Str. Louts, Mo.—(1) Suppose a lumberman 
starts out to cut lumber, taking a month's 
provisiuns with him, are those provisions cap- 
ital? 

(2) Please define the exact Ineaning of the 
term “wages.” It puzzles some of us io using 
the term when applied practically. 

INQUIRER. 


(1) No; his suws and axes are probably 
the only capital a lumberman would take 
with him. Wealth kept by the worker 
for his own consumption is not capital. 
See ‘Progress and Poverty,” Book J., 
chapters 2 and 3. 

(2) “Whatever is received as the result 
or reward of exertion is wages.”—Prog- 
ress and Poverty. W.B.S., 


Coal Miners’ Wauen,. 
Brookurn, April 14.—Heretofore [ have 
been led t» believe from accounts that I sup- 
posed truthful that the waves in the coal 
mining regions of Pennsylvania were from 60 
to 80 cents a day for miners, and have so 
written and proclaimed. But lately an ae: 
quaintance told me that a friend of his who 
hives there told him that the 60 and 80-cent 
story was all bosh, and only told for political 
effect, “for,” said he, “the fact is, and every- 
body who lives there knows it, the miners’ 
waces are $2.50 to 83.00 a day.” Who is to 
be believed, and what is the truth?) This man 
said that the e were a few laborers who were 
emploved around the mineg who perhaps got 
only 60 cents a day, but only a few, and in vo 
case were they miners, 8, D. Guion, 


It is impossible for me to give you the 
exact wages paid in the coal mines at pres- 
ent, Icould find ont, though, in a week, 
When I left there in January, 1889, 
“Miners” company wages were quoted 
at $10.62 per week, ‘These wages are sup- 
posed to be paid to men who are good 
practical miners, and who are hired by 
the day, 
paid in all 


cuses, however, 


condition of affairs in the coal fields. 


Tam aware that there ave some men, pos- 
sibly four or five in each colliery, who 
make from §$2,50 to $8 per day, but they 











QUERIES AND ANSWERS. | 










The wages quoted are not 
Your 
friend is densely ignorant of the true 


THE 





are men who do special work requiring 
extra skill and attended with extra dan- 
ger—through lack of pure air. They are 
men engaged in driving air ways, ete, 
but even they cannot average $2 per day 
the year round. 

Treceived a letter on Monday last from 
a friend of mine, who is an ordinary 
miner. Init he says ‘the times are very 
poor,” and that his “wages for the whole 
nonth of March were « little over eleven 
dollars.” The miners worked only eleven 
and one-half days. 

Tassure you that ninety-five per cent 
of the men actually engaged in mining 
coal do not average more than $80 per 
month the year round, and those engared 
about the breakers do not average $25 per 
month, ITconfess to being one who has 
toldand always will tell) the story of 
wages paid in the coal mines, for what 
your friend calls politica effect. [told it 
to show how necessary, how imperative 
itis that men should vote right; but if I 
told anything but the truth, [wager the 
other side would soon have contradicted 
me, 

Ihave in my possession a slip, which I 
will not hand around, because the name 
of the man might reach his employers. 
This slip shows that he is to receive but 
six dollars a week as “company miner.” 
This is au olficial permission given by the 
coal mining firm of Coxe Bros. & Co., to 
the man to apply bis labor to natural op- 
portunities which the law has allowed 
Coxe Bros. & Co. to monopolize. It sim- 
ply means that this man is permitted to 
risk bis life in a coal mine, and in return, 
he agrees to produce, at the lowest cacula- 
tion, thirty dollars’ worth of wealth, out 
of which Coxe Bros. & Co. will generous- 
ly hand him six dollars or its equivalent, 
and put the other twenty-four dollars in 
their pockets. W. B. ESTELL, 


Notes. 

I. F. Meyer, St. Louls, Mo.—-The full rental 
value tax would destroy tbe selling value of 
land,altough there would undoubtedly be cases 
where one man would pay another more than 
the value of bis improvements in order to in- 
duce him to give up his title. This would oc- 
cur only where the buyer had some excep- 
tionally profitable use for the place or some 
personal reason for wishing te move into that 
varticular neighborhood; or where the ex 
isting owner was not anxious to sell and 
demanded a compensation for the breaking 
up of his business or his inconvenience in mov- 
lng, 

FE. bP. Foster, Cincinnati, Ohio.—I would 
bardly call your statement a discovery. It 
is more properly, proof that you apprehend 
the nature of the interestquestion, Very of- 
ten what is called interest and what many of 
the opponents of Mr, George's theory of in- 
terest thoughtlessly resard as interest is in 
fact only rent in some manner disguised. 
As you say, if you want to build but Lave 
no capital which you can exchange for 
a lot you must borrow capital and when you 
do this the amount you berrow is really the 
price of a natural opportunity, and the iuter- 
est you pay is in effect rent. But, when 
natural opportunities are free, as under the 
single tax they would be, you would not need 
to borrow capital for such a purpose. If you 
borrowed capital then it would not be be- 
cause you could not get along without it but 
because vou could do better with it than with- 
outit. If in conditions of free contract you 
could do better with it than without it, that 
would prove that there was a profit due di- 
rectly to the particular capital you borrowed. 
Aud bear in mind that the benefits capital 
may afford under conditions of free contract 
are not analogous to the benefits that capital 
affords when Jand is monopolized. What 
makes the interest question complex is the 
fact that capital in large quantitics exchanges 
readily for land, while labor does not. If 
you want to get aclear idea of the interest 
question eliminate the clement of exchunge- 
ability of capital for lund, and you will see 
that the most bloated capitalist would be as 
completely ut the merey of the landlord as 
laborers are now. The capital owner would 
be compeiled to divide his interest with the 
landlord asa condition of using his capital 
just as the laborer is compelled to divide bis 
wages. Interest would then fall as wages 
did, namely with the vrowth of rent. Thisis 
precisely what takes place, although the in- 
terchaugeability of capital and lund and the 
consequent apparent community of interest 
betweea landowners and large capital own- 
ers, obscures the fact. Under the single tax 
there would be no price fur the right of ac- 
cess to nature, and therefore when u capital 
owner and a laborer bargained tovether, 
neither would be under compulsion. Tf the 
laborer could do better by borrowing capital 
than by earning it he would borrow: other- 
wise he would not. If the capital owner 
could do better by lending his capital than by 
using it he would lend it; otherwise (except 

from philanthropic motives) he ye ey 
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There has never been a time in our history 
than now. 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


To Keep Milk Fresh. 


A French chemist has invented a menns of 
freezing milk so that it can be kept unchanged 
for weeks together, and be transported any 
distance iu a svlid state. When thawed it 
loses none of its natural qualities. 


Water Gas for Uluminating. 


A Chicago paper prints an article, in which 
it is claimed that water gas can be furnished 
for lighting purposes for 40 cents per thou- 
sand feet and 80 cents for fuel. The gas in 
question has been tested with satisfactory 
results ut Jacksun, Mich. Not only is the 
price much lower than yas by the old process 
at Jackson, but u lurge suviog in fuel is 
gained. Pittsburg coal of a tigh grade is 
used by the old) «as companies, aud one ton 
will yield but 6,000 cubie feet of illuminating 
gas, while by this methud ordinary slack coul 
can be used, and one ton will yield 40,000 feet. 
It is claimed for the new eas that it furnishes 
a steady, soft light of remurkable purity, and 
is entirely free from danger, as it has w par- 
ticularly offensive smell, and could be eusily 
detected before filling a room. 


Utilizing the Sewage of Berlin. 


The city of Berlin has lately introduced, on 
& most extensive scale, the experiment of 
utilizing its sewage by irrigating the fields of 
the udjacent country. The city, which has 
grown very rapidly of late years, contaius at 
present 1,300,000 inbabitants. Inthe outlying 
districts the cesspoo} is still in common use; 
but, we are informed, the whole of the built- 
up portion of the city, comprising 1,100,0U0 
inhubitants, is thoroughly sewered, and all 
the waste matters from this portion of its 
population are conveyed in the sewers to 
pumppipg stations conveniently located fur the 
purpose, and from these the waste waters are 
distributed on the fields tu be irrigated. The 
experiment is attracting great attention from 
tnuvicipal engineers all over Europe, and its 
operations ure being carefully studied. The 
method of sulving the perplexing question of 
purifying sewage waters, ubd at the same 
lime utuliziog tbeir fertiliziug elemeuts tor 
the beneltitot agriculture, hus beeu recuy nized 
as the ideal method, and many attempts 
have been made to introduce’ systems 
of this description to practice, and in 
w number of cases with success: but 
none of these experiments approach 10 
magnitude the Berlin plunt, which, should it 
fully reanze the expectations of its projectors, 
will inaugurate a new era in the bistory of 
municipal sanitary engineering, and, it may 
be added, will mark an advance step in civil- 
ization. 

The entire subject has lately been fully dis- 
cussed in the French Juurnat Le Geme Civil, 
from which our contemporary the American 
Architect and Building News has made an 
abstract, and from this we present to our 


readers the following pouiuts: According to | 


the account in Le Genie Civil, each of the 
Lwe!ve sections into Which the drainage sys- 
tem is divided its furnished with a buve cyin- 
der reservoir, into which the crude sewage is 
pumped. Here it isullowed to settle slightly, 
and Is strained by gratings, passing thence .u 
a well, about ten feet in dtameter, trom which 
the comparatively clear liquid is pumped di- 
rectiy into the irrigation pipes. These con- 
sist of castiron Inuins, With branches of earth- 
enware, must of which are inere open cbhauuels. 
As the street wash is brought in the same 
sewers as the house drainage, the quantity of 
liquid to be disposed of is very Jarge, and 
the ground, which rests on ap impervious 
stratum three or four feet below, is unfavor- 
able to filtration. In the first experiments, 
one acre of irrigation fields was uallutted to 
400 inhabitants, but it was soon evident that 
this wus not enough, the. land becoming 
soaked and muddy, aud the effluent being in- 
perfectly purified. More land was bought, 
and an acre setapart for each 300 habitants, 
but this was not sutticient, and the irrigated 
fields now comprise ubout 8,000 acres, while 
6,U00 more remain to be taken into service us 
the population of the city increases. The 
liquid is applied to the ground by means of 
the open channels, which are barred by 
wooden gates, to change the flow as required. 
Tue separate patches iurmed by the cuaduits 
are laid out with ridge and furrow, and all 
sorts uf vegetables are successfully grown, 
together with flowers, principally roses and 
Violets. Of course, the neighboring city fur- 
nishes a market for the products of tbe fields, 
which are of excellent quality. In the low- 
lands, which are devoted tu grass, seven 
crops of hay are secured in a year, and great 
numbers of cattle are maintained. So far, 
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there has been no instance of illness of any 
kind traceable to the sewerage, The air is 
so fresh that, besides the eudet school, which 
existed in the neighbornood before the sewer- 
age was laid out, two convalescent hospitals 
bave already been built in the middle of the 
irrigation tields, aud other establishments of 
the sortave incontemnplation. Typhoid fever, 
which might be expected occasionally, as all 
the people onand about the irrigated farms 
drink the effluent water, is unknown; and the 
underdrainiog of the Helds has diminished the 
oumber of cases of intermittent fever, whieh 
was once prevalent in certain portions of the 
territury. Although the system is uot self- 
supporting, the receipts of the farms ure 
nearly a million dollars a year. The work ot 
purification is so thorvousbly done, that at 
one of the stations the eflluent water is col- 
lected into a pond, in which trout (perbaps 
the most seusitive of all fish to impurity of 
the water in which they live) are successfully 
raised.—[Decorator and Builder, 
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The Land Value Tux is Driving Out the 
" Monopollsts. 


St. Louly Globe-Democrat. 


San Francisco, April 9.—Millionaire Bald- 
win now divides his time between this city 
and his Santa Anita ranch. He looks a little 
erayer thau he did five yeas ago, but be 
scems as vigorous as ever. He still owns 
about 60,000 acres of the finest lund jiu the 
Sau Gabriel valley, and boasts of the most 
beautiful orange grove in southero Califor- 
nia, us Well as of the largest und choicest 
stable of thoroughbreds. During the great 
boom in land in southern Catifornia, Bald- 
wiu sold about 5,000 acres at prices 
ranging from $500 to $1,500 un acre fur un- 
improved land He sold forty acres to Stude- 
baker, the great wagon maker, for $1,000 ag 
acre. Upon his ranch at Santa Anita grew 
up several large towns, with fine hotels and 
costly brick business blocks. Baldwin, bow- 
ever, refused tu sell any of the vrange groves 
or Vineyards about bis pretty chateau on the 
artificial lake at Santa’ Anita, and every 
vear adds to the beauty of this great domain. 

But two millionaires who owo extensive 
domains io the San Joaquin valley have the 
craving for land which is only gratified by 
ownipg thousands of acres. These ure J. B. 
Haugen, another old California leader of the 
turt, and Jesse D. Carr. tis estimated that 
each oWus in Nero and Tulare counties 160,000 
acres of the choicest lunds. For years these 
two millionaires have curried on great 
ranches in Kerp county that would have de- 
hgbted the beart of a medieval barou. They 
have been the virtual rulers of their districts, 
the owners of all the water supply, tbe 
arbiters of all disputes. Thev bave built 
miles of great irrigating canals, and have 
experimented with all varieties of crops. 

lu was largely owing to Haggin that the 
culture of ulfalia, a strong clover, Was devel- 
oped in Kern county. Nv Jess thao six crops 
of alfalfa are cut in one season, provided the 
land cau be periodically soaked with water, 
and the hay from this clover is the must 
nutritious known. QOuit Haggin has yeurly 
futtened thousands of head of fine cattle, 
While innumerable hogs have been turned on 
the green tields and bave fattened as though 
fed on corn or the best white oak mast. The 
increare of settlers, however, bas greatly 
worried these land barons. Their cuttte 
ranges were restricted; they begau to huve 
fights over water mghts; and, worst of all, 
the county assessors raised the value of the 
land so that the taxes becamea vreat burden. 
So, a few months ago, Havgin and Carr de- 
cided to seli about 2,000 acres of their hold- 
ings near Bukersfieid, the ccuuty seat of 
Kern. The land brought from $25 to $150 an 
acre, much of it being kuvcked down fur less 
than the Value of the alfalfa crop on it. The 
sale, however, was profitable to the owners, 
as they acquired the greater part of the tract 
for the nominal suin of $Y.5U an acre, aud 
they will still derive a large revenue from 
the sale of water every year. They expect 
to bave another sale uext month. Most of 
the purchasers bought small tracts of from 
twenty to forty acres, which they will plant 
iu vines or fruit. 
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Oue Wasto Reducea Surplus, 
Mauch Chunk Democrat, 


At the annnal conference in June for the 
settlement of the wage seule, the representa- 
tives of the Amaigamated Association of 
lron and Steel Workers will insist on wa shut- 
dowa of ull the mills in tbe United States un- 
der their control from July 1 to September 1, 
in order that the surplus stuck, uo any, may 
be disposed of. The manufacturers c aim 
over production, and their employes fearing 
anattempt to reduce wages will take this 
method of testing the sincerity of their em- 
ployers. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A fresh illustration of the close connection 
between the established Church of Eogland 
aud the tory party and Primrose Jeugue is 
furnished by the recent county clection for 
Oxfordshire. Two laborers in the employ- 
ment of a Mr. Parrott, voted for the hberal 
candidate. The vicar, one Reverend Yule, 
refused the men their annual gratuity of coals, 
and they have been discharged from their 
employment. No wonder, the agricultural 
laborers, hate the parsons, and ore in favor 
of disestablishmont and disendowinent. 


The London socialists are about to make an 
experimeut in practical socialism. The Sucial- 
Co-operative Federation iutends to open 
stores where the hours of labor will be eight 
duily, and at least trades union wages will 
be paid. The profitsare to be wholly devoted 
to securing to the workers the full result of 
their labors, which, in the first instance, will 
be the eight hours’ working duy, because, 
-business being commenced with the modest 
capital of £100, it will be necessary some- 
what to widen the operation by means of 
earned monvy. 


The silver wedding gifts to the Princess of 
Wales from South Australia are exception- 
ally unique. They consist of a neckiet of 
South Australian gold, set with rubies and 
Brazilian diawnonds. There are twenty-five 
links, euch set with three Australian rubies 
and four Brazilian diamonds. To complete 
the Set there is a pair of bangles of South 
‘Australian gold set with rubies. These are 
enclosed in a casket three aud one-balf feet 
high, of silver, consisting of 2,500 separate 
parts, and weighing nearly 500 ounces. 

Among the prerogatives which ex-King 
Milan reserved for himself on bis abdication 
from the Servian throne was that of the riz bt 

‘of couferring orders or medals on foreiguers. 
On his arrival at Vienna be at once gave an 
instance of the mauner in which be may be 
expected to make use of his prerogative by 
decorating the cubdriver whom his ex maj- 
esty desizus to employ whenever he comes 
to Vienna. His ouce majesty is said to be 
cunsiderable of a gambler. He is very found 
of pluying for high stakes, and whether he 
wins or loses, his temper never seems tu alter. 
He has a gambler’s superstition in the relics 
which he carries about his person when he is 
abuut to play. At one time it is a rusty nail, 
or a piece of rope with which a man bad bung 
himself; at auother, odd sleeve links or socks 
that are not tellows. 


Glasgow furnishes an iustance of the folly 
of alienating public laud to individuals, 
which Mr. Saunders might quote in support 
of bis motion ut the county council. On 
October 31, 1787, the Glasgow magistrates 
‘feued to Rubert Smith a block of 4,838 yards 
fronting on St. George’s square, receiving fur 
it about $3,000, partly in cash and partly io 
feu duty. ‘his very block they have had to 
buy back for the new municipal buildings for 
over $80U,0U0 being an increase of more than 
260 fuld, aud the whole of tbis increase 
accrued well within the lifetime of the feuar’s 
daughter. 


Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, the 
seventh and youngest son of Charles Dickens, 
has just been elected to the New South Wales 
parliament on the protectionist ticket. 


Ecquador hes a social system that is appar- 
ently a good deal like Mexico’s. A French 
missionary, who has been traveling there, 
has made inquiries into tbe condition of the 
Iudiaus. He says that, although accordiag 
to the laws the Indian is a free man, he is, as 
a matter of fact, bought and sold, bequeathed 
by will, seized by the creditor in payment of 
a debt, and is in no way distinguishable from 
a beust of burden. This state of things, he 
says, is brought about by the law that per- 
mits the Indian to sell himself into slavery 
when he is unable to satisfy his creditor in 
any other way. Once uaslave, he is rarely 
able ty extricate bimself frum bis servile con- 
dition. His wife and children are also slaves- 
The family is allowed a miserable hut in 
which to lodge, and a smal]l patch of ground 
barely sufficient to supply the food necessary 
to sustuin life. The greater part of the ln- 
dians of the interior are reduced to this con- 
dition, and live a life of the utmost deprada- 
tion and misery. No doubt the real difliculty 
isthe monopoly of the land by great mo- 
nopolists us in Mexico, 











ANY VPRMSUN CAN PRAY THE FIANY 
AND OKGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. 
Price, $1.00, No previous know ledge of music whatever 
required. Send for book of testimonials free, Address 
Phe ttarcas Vngueinea, 19 Park Place New Vork 
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Tis not iu mortals to command success; 
* But well do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it.” 
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VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 

A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD, in heavy boards, ure offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 

Separate VOLUMES, .ccscesscccrscvccscccssssestases Mido 


Volumes 3 and 4, bound together....ccccssseeeee GSO 
Volumes 2,3 And 4.rcccesessccccscccsscscsecsssesces DOO 


(Expressage ext ra.) 
THE STANDARD. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Incrensoe of Waut Wi 
Incrense of Weanlth—The Kemedy. 

BY RENRY GEORGE, 

es 20) pages, 

Cloth, #1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half calt or half morocco, 82.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
342 pages, 
Cloth, $1.0. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morucco, $2.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Exuminatcion of the Tartff Question with 
Especial Regard to the Interests of Luaber, 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 

Cloth, $1.5. Paper covers, 35 cents 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 


in Halt Calf: 
Progress and POVerty....cceccccccccsecceee MEO 
Social Prablemts.....cccsscccscceccesecssecsces BedO 
Protection or Free Trade.................. 3.00 
Ip sets of three, bound alike.............. 7.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
What It Invotves, and How Alone it Can 
oe seitied. 
BY HENKY GEORGE. 
ST pages. 
Paper covers, 1U cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-at-Armea Between the Duke of 
Arayil and Henry George. 
Ti pages, 
Paper covers, 15 cents. 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty iu German.) 
TRANSLATION OF GC. bL. F. GUTSCHOW 
40) pages, 

Paper covers, 35 cents. 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L, LeMONNIER,, 
v48 pages, 

Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? in Krench. 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages. 
Paper covers, $2.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 
(Progress and Poverty in Italian.): 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSEBIO, 

352 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.50. 
































For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


order, 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square. New York 
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FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums cf $1,000 to 810,000 each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight per cent per annum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annuaily, These nds are secured by first 
Mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchanve added. Kecorded mortgage forwarded with 


each bond. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 8100 and upward, bearing tnterest 
at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by tirst mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with a trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, ls attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & C@.,, 


Security Bullding. 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURL 


$2.50 $20.00 cathe eieesice 
$7.50 $50.00 : 


Borax Soar Witarrens. 
We pay cash for them, Write to us fora circular, 


KIRKMAN & BON, 80 Catharine Street, New York City. 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 





Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
sclence and urt. 





A complete long novel tn each number, 


The publishers of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARLFF REFORM to. the 
mast and Lprepure to fight it outon this line” until the 
uttinforined are educated up to the truth, that “up- 
ay, taxation ts unjust taxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, ls a guaran: 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE In all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month- 
ly bl of fare, set’ befure tts readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshup. 





Subscription price, $2.50 a yeur; 2 cents a number. 


Subscriptions received by boeksellers 
and postimasters everywhere, or remit 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sumple copies seut to any address. 

New volume begins with the December number, 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Livers, 

ANovel. By Edgur Fawcett. Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete. Cloth, $1.00, ruper 
Covers, W cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of ‘Calamity Jane,” "A 
Plucky One,” etc. Cloth, $1.U Paper Covers, 5 
cents ‘ 


newsdealers 
by Pp. O. order, 





The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Authorofa "Kool’s Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00, 
A Boston Girt. 
At Boston Bar Harbur «nd Paris, Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
12me. Cloth, $1.00 


Kadv. 

ANovel By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1.0 Pa. 
per Covera, 5U cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Hermau Hofberg. Translated vy W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto. 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.5. 

tforence Fables. 

By William J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Halestier. 

A novel By Edgar Faweett. Cloth, $1.00. 
50 cent 3. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

A novel. By EH, House. (The serial just completed 
{in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $1.0. Puper, 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 


Under the Maples. 
Anovel, By Walter N, Hinman Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 

50 cenLs, 

Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 

By E. George Squier, M.A, FLS. AJ With 6 Iliustra- 

thons, 1@muy, cloth; $1.0, 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passton. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Fully Wustrated with pho. 
togruvures, Wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Khuodes, Cady and others. Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, §7.50. 
Songs of n Maunted Heart. 

By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author, Ual- 

form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, $1.00. 
The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % cents. 
The shadow of the Bars. 
A Novel. By Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 

cents, 
Aunt Salliv’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel. By N.J.W. LeCato. Paper, % cents. 
Au Impossible Possibility; or, Can Such 
Things Be. 
ANovel. By Churles E, L, Wingate. Paper Covers, % 
CeNnLs, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxims. 
With Steel Portrait of Author. Cloth, 81.00. 
Rounseau’sn Conteanionna., 
Fully and beuutifully Illustrated. Two volumes tin 
one, Cloth, $1.50, 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau. 
8va, Cloth, $4.00, 
An American Vendetta. 


By T.C. Crawford. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. Pauper. 
BU cents, 


A Novel. 


Paper, % 





The Tariffon Imports Intothe United States, 
and the Free Lint, 

AS contatned tn uct of March 3, 1683, also the Hawaltan 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extraets from the Nuvigation 

and Oleumarpgarine acts. Indexed, 12mo. Paper covers, 

2 cents, 

A must useful book. 
exact tax on any article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and all luterested io the great 
taruY question now so freely discussed, 

An Appeal to the American 
urv. 

SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of Representatives in the great debate, April I—May 
19, 1888, SPECIALLY SELECTED FKOM BOTH SIDES, 
Carefully revised and published by authority. Com- 
piled by William G. Terrell. Large i2mo, cloth, 81; 


People as a 


| pauper, 50 cents. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chteage, New York aud Nan Franclece. 





In amoment you can find the | 
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NEW PUBLICATI 


RAR I A ee a Te RAR Seite mrt 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Malled 
e-palid for MW cents by the American Swendenborg 
erinting and Publishing Saciety, 2v Coopar Union, New 
York City. 





ONS. 


fete ty teh 





1 BL K & LAN b, Rev, JA M KK B.C NVERSS 
81.00, post-pald. Murnisrown, TENN, °* 









THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1, A Syllabus ef Progress and Poverty. Louls FL Post, 
8 pares, 
& Australian System,  Louls FB. Post. 
% Bivst Principles, Heury George. 
4. The Rizhttothe Use of the Earth. 
cer da pues, 
& Farmers and the Single Tinx, 
Mah, «8 pages, 
6& The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 pages, 
% ALawyer'’s Reply tocCriticisiuis, Samuel B, Clarke, 
16 pues, 
& Back tothe Land. Uishop Nulty, 16 pages. 
® ‘The Single Tax. Thos, G. Shearman. 8 miuzes. 
10. The Aimerioun Farmer Heory George, . 4 pages. 
Mt. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pages. 
12. ‘The Case Phatnty Stated HOM Ring. os pages, 
13. Taxing Land Values. Henry Gearge. 8 pages. 
4. Objecticns tothe Land Tax, ‘whos, G. Sueurman, 
4 pages, 
1o. Lund Taxation. A Conversation Between David 
Dudley rield and Henry George. 4 pages. 
16, How to Inerease Protits. A.J. Steers, 2 pages. 
Prices of Single Tax Library: Two page tracts—=1 
copy. bcent; acoples, 10 cents; WW coples, 22 cents; 1,000 
cuptes, 81.00, 
Four-puge tracts=-1 copy, 2 cents: Meovles, 10 cents; 
1Wvopie:, cents; (0000. pies, 84, 
Eight-parge tracis—1 copy. 8 cents: 10 cantes, 10 cents, 
100 copies, 80 Ceuts; 1,000 coples, &6. | 
Sixteert-puge tracts—L copy, 4 cents, 5 ecoples, 10 
cents; WW copes, S16); 1,000 copies, $12. 
No extia charge by ouiil. 
The following aumoers of the “Land sod Labor La 
brary” are stullin stock: . 


6. Settier’s Nightmnare. Louis F. Post. 4 pages. 
7. New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
10. Mysterious Disappearance, Lewis freeland, 6 a 
1% Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm, w. T. 
Croasdale, 12 pages. 
14 The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field, 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 
15. Only a Dream, Abner C, Thomas. 4 pages 
18. It is the Law of Christ. Rev. S. H. Spencer. @ pp. 
21. Chiristiumity and Poverty, Father muntiogton 4 pp. 
Poverty and Chnstianity. H. O. Pentecost. 8 pag es. 
Religion vs. Kobvery. ev. Dr. McGlynu. 8 pages. 
Anti-slavery and Anti-poverty. H. OU, Pentecost. pp. 
Tenement Aouse Morality, J.0.8. Huntington. 4pp. 
Soctulisin—its Truth and [ts Error, Henry George 
4 pages, 
Horse Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D, 2 pages. 
“Qod Wills It.” Henry George. 4 pages, 
How John’s Father Saw tbe Light. W.c. Woods. 3pp 
Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers, Kev. John W. 


4 puges, 
4 opages,” 
Herbert Spen 


Thomas G. Shear. 


Kramer. 4 pages. 
wytet the Uulted Lubor Party Wan. Henry George. 
puges. 


Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp. 
To Bookkeeper. Bartholomew Appleby. 2 page. 
A Piece of Land. The tace Francis G@. Shaw. 2 pp. 
My Butcuer Woman and Ay Grocery Man. William 
¢Cabe. 4 paces. 
A Republican's Keasons for Supporting Cleveland. 
Judge Frank T. Reld. 2 puges, 
Jefferson and Hamilton, Chauncey F, Black. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


BS PASS F SSRE ESRSN 


42 First Principles. Henry George. « pages. 
43, praia Truth and Its Error. Henry George. 
pages. 
46 Taxing Land Values. Heury George 8 pages. 
47. It te fhe Law of Chris. Kev. 8. H. Spencer of 
Henry, lL 4 pages. 
4% The Case Plainly Stated. H.F. Ring. 3 pages. 
8S. Sailors’ Suug Harbor. Wm. T. @. 12 puges, 
SWEDISH. 
52 


The Case Plainly StaveL =H. F. King. 8 pages 
TARIFF TRACTS. 


Protection as a Upiversal Need. Henry George, 
aes, 
The Tariff Question. Henry George. 4 pages. 
American Protection aod British Free Trade, 
Henry George, 4 pages. 
. Provection and Wages. Henry George, 8 nuges. 
Tie Common Sense of the Tarif? Question. ‘Thomas 
G. Shearman. 8 pages. 
Protection the Friend of Lubor?) Thomas G. Shear- 
mana. & pages. 
A Short Tariff History. Thomas @. Shearman 
ages. 
76. aah Talk to Protectionists. Thomas G@. Shearman, 
upes, 
Ti. An Adcrine to Workingmen on the Tarif? Question, 
Henry George. 4 pages. 
A set of these Tracts will be seut to any address for 
ten cents. 
Other numoers in preparation. 
Address THE STANDARD 
12 Union square. New York city. 











TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Devoted to Secular Religion and Social Regeneration, 
flugh ©«; Pentecost, Editor, 


Contains, besides crisp and pointed editors sad 
contributions from a corps of able writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the editor before Unity congregation, 

Itis the only so-called “liberal’’ paper that advocates 
rivvical social regeneration, 

Its columns are open for the absolutely free discus 
sion of all religious and economic theories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly. Annual subseriptlon 
one dollar, Sample copies free. AU subserébera wt} 
receive acopyos Mr, lentecost's book,“ What I Believe, 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING COQ,, 
Nu. 4 Warren St, New York, 
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They Bloom in the Spring. 


Last apring Y was troubled with boils; one after an- 


other would present itself on my arms and body. 


I 


| My neck and cheeks were covered with largo lumpa, 


used one hottie of Burdock Blood Hitters and the bolls 
have all left me. It is tho best blood purifier I have 
ever used.—D. A, Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., 0. 













A friend ad- : vised me to try 
Burdock Blood K UI d QO an Bitters for a 
humor in the as blood. After 
take pleasure B in recom. 
mending Bur- ae ock Biood 
Bitters to my friends.--J. EF, 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters & took one bottle 
and have not even 9 mark Of iton me now.—BIttie 
BELL, Woedsport, N.Y. 

thougbt she would be obifged to keep me from my 
studies. | began using Burdock Blood Bitters, and 
although have only taken one bottle am nearly cured, 


using three bottles I am 
happy to pay I am cured, | 
Doy_xr, Adams, K | TT E R ») Berks Co,, Mass 

I had a rash on my body and face for a month, 

1 was troubled with an incessant itching of the skin 
for eight weeks, which became go bad my mother 
It is @ valuable sycdicine.--Howand Uraigut, Wale, 
Dister Co., NY. 





The Cure of Obstinate and Chronic Cases of Blood 
Disorders that could not be reached by any other med 
iolne is yccomplished with Rurdock Blood Bistera, 
from {ts containing a@ combination of Curative proger: 
tles unknown to any clher preparation. Jt expells all 
impurities from the blood, from the common plmple 
toa the worst Scrofulous sore, Iniparte & gyood appntita, 
jasuses g00d digestion and bullda up the syste. 





and ores, that looked Uke ring worms, Came out ell 
| ever my body. Lhave taken three bottles of Burdock 


Wood Bitters, and they are fait disappearing,--Maa 
(ino, L. Twist, Box wld, Corning, N.Y. 


BiUlmenerec 
> 
KLOOD 


My husband 
cers taken off 
another was 
lip. He took 
fyour Burdoek 
and it disap 
this medicine 
blood purifier. 
Riuny, Akron, 












had two can- 
of hisface and 
coming on hia 
two bottles of 
Blood Bitters 
peared, [tla 
is an excellent 


ae 
RITTER S fewer 


Ellas Shuman, dealer in Itallan Bees, Catuwissa, Va,, 
says’ Thave used Burdock Blood Bitters for malaria 
and itenred me, Fused only one bottle ond have had 
ho symiptonay of malaria for six months, 






For eight years [owas a sufferer trum carvuuclea 
Nearing Of Burdock Blood Bitters Ltrled it. ly cured 
them, and Lhavo had ue trouble from them Baca 
§. SPRENGEL, Brelulgsvile, Lebigh Co., Pa, e 


BOLD LY Devggists Guxgrablle 
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On Earth aa it is in Henven, 
H. TT. R. Marston in Boston Progress, 
What is the sweet springtime to them 
Who sicken in eity slums, 
Where never a flower pluts forth her bloom, 
And never a wiid bee hums! 





The glory of summer flushes full ~ 
On mountain, moor avd lea; 

But the human swarms in alley and court 
The glory do not see. 


And when the autumn, with ruddy sheaves, 
Brings in the bounteous time, 

The moiling million still grinds and vrieves 
In poverty, dirt and crime 


Have they not human lives to live, 
Aud human souls to save? sal 
Are they foredoomed to be cradled in wut, 
And to lie in a pauper’s grave? 


“hb! slander uo longer the love of God 
With the arch deceiver's lie— 

That the poor were meant to slave on earth, 
Aud be bhuppy when they die! 


No. The poor shall enter bis kingdom now, 
For its portals ure free and wide, 

Though Mammon and luxury block the path, 
Aud prejudice leagued with pride. 


All beautiful, true and holy things 
The poor with the rich shall share; 

And theirs shall a double portion be 
Who have double of want and care. 


For the buman life in us all is one, 
Aud a sweet and a sucred thine: 

And the one vreat God is the lover of all 
The Father of alland King. 


For the broad vreen earth He made for the 
oor 

As well as the broad blue sky; 

Aud He means that the poor shall be happy 
here 
As wellas when they die. 
Thave che Ideal Pheu the Peoote Will Get 
the Benefit of the Lncerense. 
Pittsburg Commercial Gacette, 

The old lawyer who speaks through the 
“Commercial Gazette” against the selling of 
the old University corner is right, und the 
commissioners ought not to even think of s<1l- 
ing avthis time, Let them lease it for tive 
years ata time, und before many of the five 
years go around the property will be double 
in value. Corner lots like this one are very 
searce in this growing city. 








ARTLES coming to the Centennid celeoration 

ean buve urge or sumidl tuoms witb breakfast, or 
Tui board, at mocerate terms; tive minutes walk fom 
ferries and bridge, S02 Chaoton street, Brouklyn, 














REW PUBLICATIONS, 


WN eS ee 


PRANGS 
NON-POISGNOUS COLORS 

fer the unc efebOGren Icarning to pnint. 

These panits represent all the lntest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolute safety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin puiettes, or in tin boxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordinary 
ehildren’s paints, put up in cheap form and mide of tr 
jJurious and poisonous materials, They are really Due 
art colors in convenient form for use anc Wsyae espe- 
clally non-polsonous for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous colors for children we tssue 
several series of outline lilustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets. The original design is fur. 
misbed in each case by some leading artist, wand is 
strictly correct in form and detail Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each sericvs is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the children as a guide for har, 
monious coloring, and as an example of artistic work 
isthe foundation of taste, The instruction is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
@ent, 

PRICE OF PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS 
COLORS: 
Palette Colors—, 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Kagie Colora— 

Box No, 2, containing eight colors and brush, 3 cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
wecents, 

One box No, 20f Prang's non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight In a package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted vy hand 
and full directions) 5) cents, 

Or one box No. 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three preckages of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 


age difi cnt in design), $1.00, 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
CORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 

Only Oue Dollar. 

The man whose right prigciples and deep convictions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
land values thus far successful, must be dear to thou- 
sands who Watch and approve his course, 

But his features are pot 50 fiimiliar, and the esteem 
tn which he held bas prompted many requests fer 
the publication of bis preture in worthy and permanent 
form. 

Realizing this urgent demund, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely pew and very striking 


portrialt of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors and is full life size, desiened to be 
framed to an outside Measurement of 17222 lnches, 





This picture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
postpaid. Remittances may be made either by check, 
post office order, registered letter, or postal note, 


i. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
' Bouton, Muana., 

NEW YOKK--88 Bond street, 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

RAN FRANCTSCO—-5390 mmerctal street 





LI OLMAN® PULMONIC SV IU Bis the best 
Cough Remedy, Prices, 25c,, d0e, and §1, 
epot, 381 Fourth ave. New 


York. 








tu 


Best Congh Syrup. ‘lastes good. Use 
in time. ; Sold by druggists, 








To be fuund at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price 
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HENRY WAR: BUECHER wove: 
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* Top SLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
SOate, Nust. be considered as a means of 
GR#-E, and a clergyman who recommends 
M° {At things should be willing to recom- 
méicd soap. [am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
saie in the UNITED STATES. | -m willing 
to stand by every word in favor ot it I ever 
uttered. :\ man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satished with it.” 


SE | Gs 





is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soups 
tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is nct only the most at- 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It ts used and recom- 


PEARS’ 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
‘comforts to which infants are so Mable. It has been established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and {s now sold in every 
It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 


city in the world. 
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A SINGLE ORGAN FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER AT 
WHOLESALE PRICE. 


RAVAN 


You can get one 
right away on 


(iti 
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We have decided 
to offer the whole 
of our d tlerent styles 
of Organs and Pianos on cur 
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We will ship youany Organ you wish on TEN 
fy Daye Test Triak, Ailyou have to do isto send 
Fefuisit Peterence as to your responsihihty. You 
JUN NORISK, If youare not satistied with the 
fF Orean we send vou we pay treight bath wavs, 
a ee TRS 


J WE DONT WANT YOUR MONEY TILL YOU 

JESOW WHAT YoU ARS BUYING, WiITE TO k= 
VS AT ONCE FOR A CATALOGUE AND MAKE & 

YOUR CHOrCE, 








Hit 





from 


Prices 






lv 


tit 





Pay a Small Sum down after Trint and the 
dalanee In Easy Monthly Inetalimenta. 
“=” WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! .3? 

ANT C2GAN OR PIANO SILD ON THE ABOVE TEENS. ; 

Pub partiontars sent free te any address, 

Albvemimutientions promptiy attended to. 


ill 








Address, 






t2°Send iminediately torecur new 188) Hlustrated Catalogue, free to any address, 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINCTON, NEW JERSEY. > 
omy Tr 1° eu uy Tn rhe oon ; ieee T 1 "EH bh " on re 





beati nt, 
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RIGG> C.C.BAIGGS 40° 


at es “5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
> " MANUFACTURERS OF 
of lbt. Sy GRAND :-SQUARE--8 -- UPRIGHT 


’ PIANO FORTES | 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS +« SOLID (ONSTRUCTION 
*MATHHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL TINISH, 


For $1.00. How 
—— fw To 
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’ 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
to spend a dollar on) watches 
without petting full particu. 
lars ebhout the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proofaud our mode of selling 
them in Clubs at @ fc lf eer. 
We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, Exelusive territory 
wivento betiye nents: wees a 

tu $1go. ur special § : 
Reralt leans best nate bene for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofequalqaaitvcan bescld, and we protectau 
eustomers fully. We refer to any commercial agency 

Full Paid Capitai, $300,000. 

Ne have selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once te 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO.,, 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 


; MONE YOU 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 












If you are thinking of bulldinza honse you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser's American Architecture, or every man 8 
complete builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser d& Co., the well 
known architects. 

There is nota Builder or any one Intending to Build or otherwise 
Interested thatcan afford tobe withoutit. Itisa pracucal work and 
everybody buys it, The best, cheapestand ment popular work ever 
issued on Building, Nearly four hundred drawings, A @& book in 
size and atyle, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the tines, tothatitean he candy reached by all, 

' This book contains 108 pages 11 gz Winchesineize, and consists of 
large 9x IZ plate pages giving plans, cievations, perspective views, 
deicriptions, owners’ tames, actual cost of construction, NO fUCES 
work, andinstructions How to Build 7 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock Houses, suitable fer city: auburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and werkingiwen’s hones for ell 

; Sections ot the country, and coating froin $00 to 96, 500, also Barns, 

| tables, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, forin ofcontract, and a large 


ee mmmiknmmed 


WRITE AT ONCE ‘0 


week. Reliable Agents 'e) amountofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection of site 

wanted. Lowest prices employmentof Architects, Tt is worth 95.00to any one, bat | will 

guaranteed Exclusive send itin paper cover by mall pestpatd on receipt of @ 1.00; bound ia 
« 4 . ool 


cloth, @2.4. Address allorderete J. 5. OGILVIE, Pusrinnen, 





bi Rose Sta New Yorks 


BLO, Box 276% 
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THE PILLOW INHALER 


\ 
4 
i 
territory given. | 
H 
t 


1 W068 Uidiabs 10.6 deubidded 

by avoiding Agents yousave then 

PM cChornous expenses and protite 
which duuble the costs 
onevery frst chasis Piano 

m theysell, : 

PIANOS, $150 to $2800. 

OBGANS, $35 to $500. 


Beut for trialiu your own home 
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erfgen enticed teas EeED BTS J Seteneee te Tote 
a ° “3 eunne 
Marchal § Smith Plane Co., 235. Set Ob... the air panenges, fram the nostrils te the 
gee, Ege eA gas eee a attom ef the lungs, From the very ret 
Se canes THINKS IN A NUTS | Memintlen ia ince. Che cure lo unee aed 
QINGLE TAX DOCT Rummation in lous, 


+ oon seer | ctv asec aertomtanae, of tend for De 
Thirty pamphiets on various phases Of the socla ptive Paumplet a eatimontals. 
rollem, The question of the hour, All sbould under. : NRY & FORTE 
Send it Will'be sent. post paid on receipt of Sfweu 30 net iden tine New Vorls, 
cents ee 

eB 


SHELL 


ta 1) be se w ending | - vm 

r) rave deta, for als months" ( bectiptdos the OUN ; Ae, ere Te eererey Bere und 
¢ e 

ny Pubes, nee page. Yr aman ; a tebeel of Tolesrapby. Madison, ¥ 
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gore ntichand toer 


Y IP SAVE S40 

to $500 
THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men Entire AGENT'S COWMISSION 


paid to purchaser, Address 


The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfieid,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 








Se eaameeaad 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Fa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Milla, @& 
Sead fer Catalogue, Portable, Sta. 

2 tionary, Traction snd Automatic Bias. 
 Sibesaapeciaity, Warrantatrqualor 
™ euperiorte 
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A. PAROUHAR & SON, York. Pa. 
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BUY THE WRINGER SAV, 
ue MOST LABOR 
& PURCHASE GEAR 


“Ga Saves half the labor of other 
@ wringers, and costs but little more. 

EMPIRE De wi Sette: 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. The Ct . OAgenta 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 


Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Vhousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclue 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. 

















You 
know that cur Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to nunierous patented improvements found in 


no other wuch, They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest, No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town is taken, We refer to ae 
commercial gency. Capital, $300,000. Full Paid, 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qog Walnut St., Philadelphia. « 


~ THE OKANGE GROVE _ 


one year and «a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contams Hst of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, vr on the installment plan, 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 


References given, 


TKS. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 
ff continue to receive pupils in solo sinking and 
vocul sight reading at her residence. 223 E. 32d street, 
New York. 
OLLAND'sS . 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
135 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and l4th sts. 


AMES BOGAN PRINCIPAL 
for James Means’ $3 and 64 shoes, 26 BO 
near Prince street. 


i en 


VANTED, EVERY WHER 
AGENTS ae en 


E Cc ean 
5, No Rubbing. | Fits all Stoves. ple 
artic lara fee 
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(Jencer CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (141) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


JOB AND 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household topics of practical character, Every 
Indy should subscribe for it. Price, Sc. a year. Address 
The Derene UVagazine. 19 Park Place, New York. 


TINGLE TAX MEN! 
9 Help spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted 
sizes, With single tax mottoes and doctrines, $1; 100 
note-heads and envelopes printed, with card and mot- 
toes, @1; 500 for §3, All postpaid, Cards, circulars, 
tracts, etc., at lowest prices. 

C. G. KIDDER, 


Box 654, Orange, Mass, 

















HE SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 

AND ORCHESTRA. JAMES BEGGS, Director. 
Music Furnished for <All Occasions. Address 1 
SEVENTH AVENUE. BROOKLYN 
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ARE You 
R UrT U RED ? 

That is the question, Are you ruptured? Hf so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sure und permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy is cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 





stuyed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 


time closing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
In arms gre cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Boreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package, O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 234 Broadway, New 
York, (Opposite the post office.) 
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jain 
: Jconvergation, whispers heard dunt 
<Jful where all other remedies fail, y by 


. WIBCOX, , cor, 14th 
Wor tab fertiicsuvtad back 0 proste BWW” 








